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Supercomputer 

An  agreement  with  the 
provincial  government  will 
give  new  life  to  U of  T’s 
supercomputing  facilities. 
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Lonergan  studies 

Two  Jesuit  priests  in  Toronto 
are  collecting  the  writings 
of  a suddenly  influential 
theologian. 
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Forum 

Provost  Joan  Foley  reflects  on 
the  situation  of  women  in 
academia  and  their  need  for 
assistance. 
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Supplement 

Recommendations  by  Prof. 
A.P.  Thornton  on  U of  T 
investments  in  corporations 
with  holdings  in  S.  Africa. 


athy  to  be  VP, 
toman  resources 


Uec  Pathy,  vice-president  (business 
^.affairs),  will  become  vice-president 
luman  resources),  President  George 
onnell  has  announced.  Governing 
ouncil  approved  the  appointment 
)ec.  3. 

In  a memorandum  to  Council’s  Ex- 
cutive  Committee,  the  president  says  a 
ew  vice-president  will  be  recruited  to 
nanage  the  university’s  financial  af- 
aiis,  while  Pathy  will  turn  his  attention 
ntirely  to  personnel  and  labour  rela- 
°ns  matters.  The  new  portfolio  will 
iclude  responsibility  for  environmental 
lealth  and  safety  and  pay  equity. 

C°nnell  invited  Pathy  to  devote 
nmself  to  the  human  resources  area 
See  ALEC  PA  THY : Page  2 


Alec  Pathy 


campaign  goal 
>100  million 

^werning  Council  has  approved  the 
•^program  for  a $100  million  fund- 
IISln£  campaign  scheduled  to  begin  in 
Je  sP>'ing.  Income  from  the  U of  T 
^"’Paign  — the  largest  private  fund 
'ye  ever  launched  in  Canada  — will  be 
"•ed  three  ways:  $48.5  million  to 
'pus  development,  $25.8  million  to 
^"U'eh  an(j  discovery  and  $25.7 
J°n  to  learning  and  scholarship. 
ri0  e million  goal  represents  new 
Jitl  7 1 rurn  * ndividiaal s , corporate  donors 
lrt,  oundations  but  excludes  money 
j'fi.V  pledged  to  projects  and  govern- 
tl^  money  for  capital  projects.  Included 
,q  e l)‘an  is  the  goal  of  an  increase  of 
inat  j 1 rceat  >n  alumni  giving  to  approx - 
f tL6  y $6.4  million  annually  by  the  end 
ll  0/me  of  the  campaign. 
r'uit  r ‘nc*u^e  m campaign 
ic  n • allege,  Victoria  University  and 
‘he  ^IVers'ty  of  St.  Michael’s  College. 
„1(j  **  federated  universities  have 
('ted  or  are  in  the  process  of 
See  CAMPAIGN : Page  J, 


Significant  changes  to  unicameralism 
approved  in  principle  by  Council 


Governing  Council  has  taken  an  im- 
portant step  towards  a major 
reform  of  the  University’s  governing 
structure. 

At  the  Dec.  3 meeting,  Council  unan- 
imously approved  in  principle  a nine- 
point  plan  that  could  significantly  alter 
unicameralism  by  merging  the  Academic 
Affairs  and  Planning  & Resources  Com- 
mittees to  form  a new  Academic  Board. 

The  approval  in  principle  will  be 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  a work- 
ing group  to  draw  up  a detailed  proposal 
for  consideration  by  Council  before  the 
end  of  this  academic  year.  In  a memo  to 
the  Council’s  Executive  Committee, 
chairman  St.  Clair  Balfour  said  the 
group  would  consist  of  about  10  people, 
two  of  whom  would  not  be  members  of 
Council. 

In  the  event  that  a majority  of  Council 
members  decides  that  the  revisions  are 
not  acceptable,  they  may  reject  the 
reform  package  when  it  comes  forward 
in  its  detailed  form. 

The  Academic  Board  would  be  made 
up  of  the  heads  of  academic  divisions 
and  other  faculty,  the  total  academic 
membership  to  “reflect  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  academic  divisions’’.  Other 
constituencies  would  also  be 
represented. 


According  to  the  plan,  faculty 
members  would  form  a majority  on  the 
board;  members  of  Governing  Council 
would  not.  Because  the  University  of 
Toronto  Act  of  1971  stipulates  that 
binding  decisions  can  only  be  made  by 
Council,  many  board  decisions  would 
have  to  be  ratified  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Council. 


The  Business  Affairs  Committee 
would  continue  to  consist  of  a majority 
of  government  appointees  and  alumni 
from  Governing  Council.  A by-law 
amendment  would  give  business  affairs 
the  authority  to  act  on  Council’s  behalf 
on  personnel  policy,  negotiations  with 
staff  groups,  fiscal  policy  and  audits. 

See  GOVERNING : Page  2 


Standing  ovation  for  president  at  Council 

Connell,  Wilson  will  meet 
to  discuss  differences 


An  expression  of  confidence  in  Presi- 
dent George  Connell  by  Governing 
Council  chairman  St.  Clair  Balfour 
initiated  prolonged  applause  and  a 
standing  ovation  at  Council’s  Dec.  3 
meeting.  Balfour’s  statement  was  in 
response  to  an  expression  of  non- 
confidence by  the  council  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Faculty  Association. 

Balfour  said  that  in  the  wake  of  the 
UTFA  resolution  and  the  subsequent 
coverage  in  the  Toronto  papers,  Connell 
and  association  president  Fred  Wilson 


have  agreed  to  meet  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  discuss  their  concerns. 

Conneli  told  Council  he  continues  to 
believe  in  a strong  faculty  association. 
"When  I address  this  council  about  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  to  the  faculty , 
clearly  I would  like  to  do  so  in  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  the  advice  I have 
received  from  the  faculty  association 
represents  a consensus  wherever  poss- 
ible or  at  least  a strong  majority  view  of 
the  members,”  the  president  said. 

See  UTFA  : Page  6 


The  glazier  who  installed  the 
windows  on  the  east  side  of  the 
north  Huron  block  of  the  Earth 
Sciences  Centre  went  a little  further 
than  just  putting  the  traditional  “X” 


From  X to  Xmas 

to  mark  a spot  where  there  once  was 
open  air.  His  graffiti  include  “Xmas 
87”,  “7  weeks  till  Xmas",  a tree 
with  a present  under  it,  “window”, 
“hi”  and  “C.G.  Tech”,  the  name  of 


the  subcontractor.  Among  the 
greetings  in  the  windows  across  the 
street  expressing  the  preoccupations 
of  some  New  College  students  is  a 
succinct  “Merry  Kissmas”. 


International  Studies  prepares  for  seven- power  summit 


by  Peter  O’Brien 


w 


ith  the  seven-power  summit  the  University  community  and  the  city 
taking  place  in  Toronto  in  June,  will  be  well  informed. 


there  will  be  lots  to  keep  U of  T’s 
Centre  for  International  Studies  busy 
over  the  next  few  months.  Leaders  from 
the  US,  Japan,  West  Germany,  France, 
Britain,  Italy  and  Canada  will  be  here  to 
discuss  major  economic,  social  and 
political  issues.  The  CIS  is  making  sure 


UTAA  seeks 
nominations 
for  award 


The  nomination  deadline  for  the  1988 
Alumni  Faculty  Award  is  January 
15.  Open  to  all  U of  T faculty,  the 
13-year-old  award  is  presented  annually 
by  the  U of  T Alumni  Association  in 
recognition  of  academic  excellence  and 
service  to  the  University  and  commun- 
ity. Previous  recipients  include  Horace 
Krever  (1975),  John  Polanyi  (1979)  and 
Martin  Friedland  (1987).  Nominations 
should  be  submitted  to  the  chairman, 
UTAA  Faculty  Liaison  Committee, 
Department  of  Alumni  Affairs,  47 
Willcocks  St. 


The  CIS  will  be  cooperating  with 
other  organizations  within  and  outside 
U of  T to  sponsor  several  projects 
focusing  on  the  summit.  Thus  far,  the 
following  five  projects  have  been 
initiated: 

• background  research  studies  dealing 
with  the  influence  of  the  various  coun- 
tries within  the  summit,  the  impact  of 
the  summit  on  world  policies,  the  public 
perceptions  within  Canada  and  the 
other  member  countries  of  the  summit 

• the  Bissell  lecture  series,  dealing  with 
the  evolution  and  significance  of  the 
summit  and  the  role  of  Canada  and  the 
US  within  it 

• a series  of  up  to  six  workshops  ex- 
amining the  major  issues  of  the  summit 
and  the  possible  role  of  the  1988  Toron- 
to meeting  in  their  management 

• a series  of  lectures  in  which  a major 
figure  from  each  of  the  summit  coun- 
tries would  outline  the  perspective  of  his 
or  her  country  on  the  seven-power  sum- 
mit and  the  Toronto  meeting 

a major  conference  on  the  summit 


among  the  academic  community  and  the 
media.  He  said  that  over  the  13  years 
that  they  have  taken  place,  there  has 
not  been  a single  Canadian  scholar  who 
has  written  an  academic  article  on  the 
summit  itself  or  on  Canada’s  role  in  it. 

He  also  said  that  there  are  virtually  no 
full-time  foreign  affairs  reporters  in  the 
Canadian  media.  As  a result,  he  said, 
“Canadians  learn  about  the  summit 
through  the  reporting  of  media 
generalists,  who  overwhelmingly  and 
dismissively  treat  the  event  as  an  exer- 
cise in  diplomatic  tourism.”  Citizens  of 
the  host  city  have  to  put  up  with  traffic 
inconveniences  but  do  not  have  access 
to  much  substantial  political  or 
economic  information,  he  said.  “Cana- 
dians are  badly  equipped  to  understand 


Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney  an 
Allan  Gotlieb,  Canadian  amfeass’ad 
the  US.  Upcoming  lecturers  will  in,? 
John  Curtis  from  the  trade  negotj  J 
office  of  the  Department  of  Ext"' 
Affairs,  and  Sylvia  Ostry,  ambassa.1 
for  multilateral  trade  negotiations  - 
personal  representative  of  the  Pr? 
minister  for  the  economic  summit  ' 

Governing 
structure 


...  . ...  - - . „ . Continued  from  Page  1 

the  possible  significance  of  the  foreign 

and  economic  substance  of  the  sum-  Students  and  teaching  and  adniin 
,mts-  trative  staff  representatives  on  Gove 

Kirton  also  noted  that  the  CIS  has  ing  Council  members  would  form 
received  support  from  a variety  of  majority  on  the  Committee  on  Cairn, 
places.  So  far,  West  Germany,  the  US  & Community  Affairs,  which  woul 
and  Britain  have  all  provided  or  prom-  have  authority  over  students  and  can 
ised  support.  Kirton  said  that  through  pus  services 
*a™fr  c,onf"ence°"  th®  the  enthusiasm  of  Mayor  Art  Eggleton  A by-law  change  would  stremrth- 

ltseif,  the  role  of  Canada,  the  US  and  of  of  Toronto,  U of  T has  received  strong  safeguards  against  conflicts  of  inw 

the  countries  in  it,  and  the  prospects  for  encouragement  and  endorsement  from  — T T-; 

the  Toronto  meeting.  the  city  and  Metropolitan  Toronto  for 

its  program. 

To  date,  the  CIS  has  hosted  lectures 
by  Marc  Lortie,  press  secretary  to 


Political  science  professor  John  J. 
Kirton  lamented  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  more  interest  in  such  meetings 


Alec  Pathy  appointed  vice-president,  human  resources 


Continued  from  Page  1 

because  he  has  shown  a “special  talent 
for  faculty  and  staff  relations  and  an 
ability  to  solve  problems  in  a construc- 
tive and  collegial  style”. 

The  creation  of  a vice-presidential 
post  dedicated  to  human  resources  is  an 
important  .step  towards  “harmonious 
and  constructive”  relations  between  the 
University,  faculty  and  staff,  one  of  the 
objectives  specified  in  Renewal  1987, 
says  the  memo. 

Pathy  will  continue  in  his  current  role 
until  the  new  vice-president  arrives 
after  a search  is  conducted,  probably  at 
the  end  of  March.  The  business  affairs 
office  is  to  be  renamed  to  reflect  its 
revised  responsibilities. 

The  appointment  is  a contractual  one, 
with  the  possibility  of  extension  when 


the  term  of  office  ends  in  1991.  If  Pathy 
leaves  the  portfolio  at  that  time,  he  will 
take  up  teaching  duties  in  the  Faculty  of 
Management,  where  he  holds  a pro- 
fessorial appointment. 

The  president  has  also  announced  the 
impending  departure  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Eleanor  DeWolf,  assistant  vice- 
president  (human  resources),  effective 
March  31.  DeWolf  made  a three-year 
commitment  to  the  University  when  she 
arrived,  reserving  the  option  to  leave 
after  that  time.  No  new  assistant  vice- 
president  will  be  hired  to  replace  her. 

Brought  stability 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  Univer- 
sity vice-presidency  in  1981,  Pathy  prac- 
tised labour  relations  on  the  Montreal 
waterfront.  He  has  written  on  collective 
bargaining,  manpower  planning  and  in- 
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Judith  Nelson,  soprano 
Drew  Minter,  countertenor 
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AESSIAH 
SING*  ALONG 
Vow  are  the 
chorus 

when  you  join  the 
Tafelmusik 
Chamber  Choir, 
Orchestra  and 
Soloists  for  a 
rousing 
performance  of 
Handel's 
MESSIAH 

Bring  your 
own  score 
or  rent  one  at  the 
performance. 

SUNDAY 
DECEMBER  20 
3:00PM 

TRINITY-ST.  PAULS 
UNITED  CHURCH 
427  Bloor  Slreel  Wesl 
(1  block  wesl  ol  Spadina) 
Tickets:  $10 
Call  964-6337 


dustrial  relations  and  is  cross-appointed 
from  management  studies  to  the  Centre 
for  Industrial  Relations  and  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  He  is  a graduate  of 
U of  T and  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School. 

Pathy  was  praised  by  many  members 
of  the  University  community  last  year 
for  the  role  he  played  in  securing  a two- 
year  salary  and  benefits  agreement  in 
negotiations  with  the  faculty  associa- 
tion. At  the  president’s  request,  he  has 
agreed  to  conduct  the  next  round  of 
salary  and  benefits  negotiations  with 
UTFA  and  may  take  a similar  part  in 
negotiations  with  the  staff  association. 

In  an  interview,  he  said  he  will  work 
closely  with  the  provost  to  plan  and 
manage  relations  with  the  faculty. 
Ensuring  that  salaries  and  benefits 
remain  competitive  with  other  univer- 
sities and  that  U of  T continues  to 
attract  the  best  academic  staff  will  be  a 
priority,  he  said.  In  addition,  the  prob- 
lem of  an  aging  professoriate  will  be 
addressed  and  creative  ways  found  to 
bring  in  young  professors. 

Relationships  inside  the  University 
are  diverse  and  complex  because  they 
involve  union  and  non-union  employees 
as  well  as  faculty  members  with  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement,  Pathy 
said.  But  while  each  group  requires  a 
different  approach,  fostering  trust  is  the 
common  element. 

He  said  he  expects  to  build  on  the  con- 
structive relationships  he  has  already 
established  with  academic  and  staff 
organizations.  “Credibility  is  essential.  I 
hope  it  has  already  taken  root  and  will 
continue  to  grow.”  He  described  his 
management  style  as  open  and  par- 
ticipatory and  said  it  will  remain  so. 

The  implementation  of  pay  equity 
legislation,  improved  staff  communica- 
tions, the  development  of  greater  divi- 
sional involvement  in  the  central  admin- 
istration and  the  further  decentraliza- 
tion of  personnel  services  are  among  his 
other  priorities.  The  review  of  personnel 
policy  already  under  way  will  continue, 
he  said. 

Pathy  also  plans  to  enhance  staff 
development  programs.  He  said  he 
believes  in  the  importance  of  helping 
employees  make  progress  in  their 
careers  but  recognizes  the  difficulty  of 
implementing  training  programs  in  a 
large,  decentralized  institution. 


so  that  University  employees  would 
longer  be  allowed  to  vote  on  thei 
salaries  or  on  contracts  with  employ- 
groups. 

Finally,  Council  would  modify  its  19' 
decision  to  observe  the  “accept-rejec 
refer  back”  rule,  according  to  which 
amendments  can  be  made  to  resolutio 
without  prior  referral  to  the  presiden 
According  to  the  new  plan,  amendmen 
would  be  permitted  “at  the  level  a 
which  a matter  is  first  introduced.” 
In  the  course  of  clause-by-clause  c. 
sideration  of  the  proposal,  studen 
members  of  Council  sought  assuranc* 
that  changes  in  the  conflict  of  interes 
by-law  would  not  prevent  them  fro 
voting  on  student  fees.  Undergraduate 
Brian  Burchell  and  Peter  Lin  argil 
that  consideration  of  student  fees  w 
not  the  same  as  consideration  of  sab 
and  benefits  for  faculty  and  staff. 

Professor  Mike  Uzumeri  said  it  was  hi 
view  that  the  faculty  should  have  a lar 
majority  on  the  Academic  Board.  FT 
percent  plus  one  would  not  do,  he  said 
Graduate  student  Bart  Harvey  said 
understood  the  need  for  a credibl 
academic  body  but  felt  students  mus 
also  have  a significant  voice. 

Alumna  Dorothy  Hellebust  said  sh 
was  concerned  about  the  power  th 
Executive  Committee  would  have  : 
final  approval  were  given  to  the  pro 
posals.  And  part-time  undergraduate 
David  Power  said  he  hoped  his  consti 
tuency  would  not  he  excluded  from  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Government  appointee  Douglas  Gran" 
said  he  hoped  the  proposal  would  help 
overcome  two  obstacles  to  participation 
by  lay  members  of  Council:  time 
consuming  debates  and  the  "accepl- 
reject-refer  back”  rule  that  inhibits; 
active  policy-making. 

In  a presentation  to  Council,  Carol 
Nash,  president  of  the  Graduat 
Students’  Union,  said  the  GSU  belie'' 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  th- 
Academic  Board  and  other  committe 
should  be  elected,  not  appointed  by  'I*11 
of  their  positions  in  the  University.  Tl'e 
proposal  would  create  a “non-democrat 
governing  structure,”  she  argued. 


wi» 


Next  Bulletin 

The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
be  published  Jan.  11. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  events’ 
December  18  and  the  booking  of  disp11' 
ads  is  December  21 . 

Editorial  material  and  classified  . 
should  he  in  the  Bulletin  offices  a* 
Willcocks  St.  by  December  23. 


of  T, 


spin-off  firm  get 


$17  million 


cjeX  of  Thornhill,  a spin-off  firm 
from  the  Institute  for  Aerospace 
lies,  will  get  $17  million  from  the 
ovincial  government  over  the  next 
/ years  for  a $34.3  million  research 
Sroject  to  be  carried  on  in  partnership 
•th  U of  T and  the  Perkin-Elmer  Corp. 
he  grant  is  one  of  three  industrial 
esearch  and  development  projects  an- 
-ounced  last  week  by  the  Premier’s 
Council  technology  fund. 

The  fund  has  allocated  $1  billion  over 
10  years  to  support  technology  R&D  in 
he  private  sector  and  in  post-secondary 
pstitutions.  The  projects  being  sup- 
ped were  recommended  by  a scien- 
ce advisory  panel  appointed  by  the 
render's  Council  and  chaired  by  Pro- 
essor  Geraldine  Kenney-Wallace  of  the 
epartments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
and  chair  of  the  Science  Council  of 

anada. 

The  Sciex  project  will  develop  and 
market  three  new  analytical  in- 
truments  for  measuring  minute 
amounts  of  chemicals  for  modern 
manufacturing.  Sciex,  a division  of  MDS 
Health  Group  Ltd.,  was  started  in  1974 
by  Professor  Barry  French  with  a 
research  associate  and  a doctoral  stu- 
dent so  that  analytical  equipment 
developed  for  trace  organic  or  elemental 
compounds  could  be  adapted  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Two  product  lines 
were  developed:  Aromic,  for  detecting 
munitions  and  narcotics,  and  Elan, 
which  measures  elements  in  gases  or  li- 
quids. The  firm  now  does  a volume  of 
$10-$1 5 million  a year  and  employs  115 
ople. 

The  instruments  to  be  developed  by 
Sciex  and  U of  T will  be  of  use  in  the 
semiconductor,  advanced  materials,  en- 
vironmental monitoring,  high  purity 
ffemicals,  metals,  biology  and  electro- 
optics industries  where  rapid  analysis  of 
infinitesimal  levels  of  impurities  is 
necessary  for  quality  control. 

Perkin-Elmer,  the  largest  laboratory 
instrument  supplier  in  the  world,  will 
~arket  the  instruments  developed. 

The  project  should  put  Sciex  on  the 
map  as  an  analytical  instrument  com- 


pany. By  1995,  about  400  new  jobs  will 
have  been  created  at  Sciex  and  another 
375  among  specialist  subcontractors  in 
Ontario. 

Another  project  in  which  U of  T is  a 
partner  will  receive  $3.8  million  over 


four  years.  American  Standard  of 
ioronto,  in  partnership  with  Spar 
Aerospace,  General  Electric,  IBM 
Canada,  U of  T,  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  McMaster  Univer- 
sity , will  do  research  on  new  computer- 


aided  design  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses involving  the  pressure  casting 
and  finishing  of  industrial  ceramics.  The 
project  is  expected  to  cost  $7.6  million 
over  the  four  years. 


Christmas 
holiday  hours 


The  University  will  be  closed  for  the 
Christmas  holiday  from  Thursday, 
^c.  24  to  Sunday,  Jan.  3. 

The  Bookroom  will  be  open  from 
°-45a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Dec.  24,  and  from 
^ a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Dec.  28  to  30. 

The  athletic  wing  of  Hart  House  will 
“fopen  from  7a.m.  to  6p.m.  except 
r^-  25  and  26  and  Jan.  1,  when  the 
nours  will  be  12  noon  to  6 p.m.  The 
Athletic:  Centre  closes  at  11  p.m.  Dec. 
and  re-opens  at  7 a.m.  Jan.  4. 

Gn  the  St.  George  campus  the  U of  T 
ibrary  win  have  restricted  service 
e^  - 21  to  23  and  will  be  closed  Dec.  24 
-8 and  Dec.  31  to  Jan.  3.  The  Robarts 
ibrary  will  be  open  Dec.  29  and  30: 
Ovulation  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
Terence  service  and  microtext  from 
oa-m-  to  5 p.m.  The  Sigmund  Samuel, 

I lence  & Medicine  and  Engineering 
"varies  will  be  open  Dec.  29  and  30 
"j11  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

"the  Erindale  campus,  the  library 
v”  be  closed  Dec.  24  to  27  and  Dec.  30 

8 4tfn  ^ an<^  °Pen  ^ec‘  an^  ^ from 
(„' b a-m.  to  5 p.m.  On  the  Scarborough 
<»n  n US’  t*ie  'torary  will  close  at  6 p.m. 

2 ec.  23  and  remain  closed  Dec.  24  to 
[u  Dec.  31  to  Jan.  3 and  open 
j^‘  ^9  and  30  from  12  noon  to  6 p.m. 
0rrnal  library  hours  will  resume  on 
'■'auipuses  on  Monday,  Jan. 4. 


Divestment  urged  in  Thornton  report 


by  Patrick  Donohue 

President  George  Connell  has  called 
for  responses  by  Jan.  4 to  Professor 
A.P.  Thornton’s  review  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s policy  on  investments  in  corpora- 
tions with  holdings  in  South  Africa.  The 
report,  commissioned  in  July  and  re- 
leased on  Nov.  24,  is  contained  as  a sup- 
plement in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Connell  will  ask  the  Jan.  11  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Govern- 
ing Council  to  decide  how  Council 
should  deal  with  the  issue.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  president  has  declined  com- 
ment on  the  report. 

The  crux  of  Thornton’s  argument  for 
total  divestment  is  his  conviction  that 
investment  in  a country  constitutes  sup- 
port for  the  status  quo  and  that  the  Uni- 
versity cannot  be  seen  to  be  supporting 
such  an  unjust  system  as  apartheid. 
“Where  you  put  your  money  is  where 
your  support  is,”  he  said  at  a press  con- 
ference following  the  release  of  the 
report.  Investors  in  a country  are 
benevolently  disposed  towards  the 
prevailing  regime,  he  added.  “You  can 
say,  ‘No,  I’m  not,’  but  really  you  are.” 
Fred  Wilson,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Faculty  Association, 
says  UTFA  emphatically  endorses 
Thornton’s  report.  Although  Governing 
Council  could  still  reject  the  report’s 
recommendation,  it  makes  the  case  for 
divestment  “immeasurably  stronger”, 
Wilson  said.  Thanks  to  the  report,  the 
advocates  of  divestment  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  "a  group  of  left-wing, 
crazy  radicals”. 

The  University’s  current  policy  with 
regard  to  investment  in  South  Africa  is 
to  invest  only  in  those  companies  whose 
practices  comply  with  Canadian  and  US 
government  codes  intended  to  promote 
racial  equality.  This  policy  of  partial 
divestment  was  adopted  by  Governing 
Council  in  September  1985  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Connell. 

As  a result  of  the  policy,  U of  T’s 
investments  in  companies  with  sub- 


sidiaries in  South  Africa  have  declined 
from  $7  million  (2.4  percent  of  the  Uni- 
versity's total  investment  portfolio)  two 
years  ago  to  $1  million  (.5  percent  of  the 
portfolio). 

Thornton  acknowledged  that  total 
divestment  will  not  necessarily  improve 
the  lot  of  blacks  in  South  Africa. 
“People  will  continue  to  suffer 
whatever  we  do,”  he  said.  "We  cannot 
ride  to  the  rescue."  For  that  reason,  he 
recognizes  the  validity  of  arguments 
against  divestment.  He  believes, 
though,  that  divestment  is  the  right 
course  of  action  whether  or  not  it  brings 
about  the  desired  results. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  University 
should  become  involved  in  moral  issues, 
Thornton  said  that  since  the  murder  of 
millions  of  Jews  by  the  Nazis  society  has 
become  sceptical  about  the  role  of  the 
supposedly  innocent  bystander.  More- 
over, U of  T must  take  a stand  on  apart- 
heid because  the  University  has  a finan- 
cial stake  in  the  system  that  imposes  it. 

A historian  renowned  for  his  exper- 
tise on  the  subject  of  imperialism, 
Thornton  said  he  felt  it  important  to 
include  in  his  report  an  overview  of 
South  African  history  and  culture  in 
order  to  show  that  the  current  genera- 
tion of  South  Africans  is  not  to  blame 
for  the  attitudes  that  they  have  in- 
herited. “Empathy  does  you  no  harm: 
they’re  in  a predicament.” 

Although  he  doubts  that  the  liberal 
views  of  the  European  enlightment  are 
likely  ever  to  penetrate  the  thinking  of 
South  Africans,  economic  pressure 
could.  A united  stand  by  all  nations 
against  South  Africa  would  force 
Pretoria  to  end  apartheid. 

Thornton  feels  total  divestment  by 
U of  T could  be  a turning  point  in  the 
investment  policies  of  Canadian  univer- 
sities — of  whom  only  five  have  totally 
divested.  The  recent  decision  by 
Queen’s  University  to  divest  totally,  a 
reversal  of  its  previous  policy  of  partial 


A.P.  Thornton 

divestment,  had  a significant  impact  on 
Canadian  universities,  Thornton  noted. 
Eight  Canadian  universities,  including 
U of  T,  have  partially  divested. 

Total  divestment  by  Canadian  univer- 
sities could  also  have  an  influence  on  the 
policies  of  the  federal  government, 
Thornton  speculated.  He  believes  Joe 
Clark,  external  affairs  minister,  would 
welcome  such  action  as  encouragement 
for  Ottawa  to  go  further  in  its  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

Before  undertaking  the  report, 
Thornton  said,  he  had  no  firm  opinion 
on  the  divestment  issue  and  had  listened 
to  debate  on  the  subject  “with  half  an 
ear”.  Though  many  of  the  people  who 
spoke  to  him  on  the  issue  opposed 
divestment,  he  came  to  see  that  it  was 
the  only  responsible  expression  of  our 
attitude  to  apartheid. 


Ivey  award 
established 

Don  Ivey,  who  has  retired 
three  times  so  far  — in 
1974  as  principal  of  New 
College,  in  1984  as  vice- 
president,  institutional  rela- 
tions, and  last  June  as  a 
professor  of  physics  — was 
honoured  by  New  College  at 
a party  held  at  the  presi- 
dent’s house  on  Nov.  26. 
College  principal  Ted 
Chamberlin,  centre,  pre- 
sented Ivey  with  official 
notification  of  a scholarship 
to  be  awarded  annually  in 
his  name  to  a New  College 
student  in  the  specialist  pro- 
gram in  physics.  At  right  is 
Mike  Walker,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Physics. 
Ivey  observed  that  he  has 
one  more  retirement  to  go 
— he  is  still  teaching  first- 
year  engineering  science 
students. 
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Andres  Hannach  (left)  and  Tim  Noxon  of  Instructional  Media  Services  helped  put  together  the  prospectus  for  the  campaign  displayed  to  members  of 
Governing  Council. 

Hope  to  double  alumni  giving 


Continued  from  Page  1 

conducting  their  own  fund  appeals  co- 
ordinated with  the  overall  U of  T 
campaign. 

The  three  categories  for  allotment  of 
the  $100  million  are  designed  to  fit  in 
with  renewal  objectives  and  the  plans  of 
-faculties,  schools  and  colleges  while 
retaining  flexibility  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances that  may  arise  during  the 
campaign,  says  Dan  Lang,  assistant 
vice-president  (planning)  and  registrar. 
New  projects  could  be  added  to  the  list 
over  the  course  of  the  five  years. 

In  the  campus  development  category, 
the  largest  amounts  will  go  to 
residences  and  student  facilities  ($15.5 
million,  including  $1,925  million  for 
Trinity  and  $2  million  for  Victoria)  and 
the  Earth  Sciences  Centre  ($12  million). 
Remaining  funds  in  this  category  will  go 
to:  the  University -Industry  complex 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 
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The  Club  will  re-open  on  Monday,  January  4 
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($6.6  million),  the  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment ($5  million),  an  Erindale  academic 
building  ($3  million),  Scarborough  Hall, 
a theatre-auditorium-art  gallery  ($3 
million),  the  law  library  ($1.8  niillion) 
and  St.  Michael’s  ($1.6  million). 

Research  and  discovery  funds  will  be 
allotted  to:  the  Centre  for  Research  in 
Neurodegenerative  Diseases  ($6 
million),  the  research  excellence  fund 
($4  million),  international  programs  ($2 
million),  virus  research  ($2  million), 
technology  transfer/innovations  Foun- 
dation ($1.5  million),  drug  and  tox- 
icology centre  ($1.5  million),  David 
Dunlap  Observatory  ($1  million), 
Canada  research  fellows  ($.7  million), 
community  medicine  and  geriatrics  ($.5 
million)  and  ethnic  and  immigration 
studies  ($.5  million).  The  remaining  $6.1 
million  will  be  divided  among  projects  in 
strategic  research  leadership,  organiza- 
tional effectiveness,  policy  modelling, 
molecular  surface  chemistry,  nursing 
science  and  nutritional  sciences. 

Of  the  learning  and  scholarship  funds, 
$6.5  million  will  go  to  strategic  program 
development  in  bioethics,  Jewish 
studies,  German  and  European  studies, 
peace  and  conflict  studies  and  pharmacy 


management.  An  undergraduate  educa 
tion  fund  will  receive  $4.7  million,  th 
library  $4  million  and  the  Humanitie 
Consortium  $3  million.  Funds  will  als 
go  to  the  scholarship  fund  ($2.5  million 
scholarly  publishing  (including  the 
.Historical  Atlas)  ($2.5  million),  the. 
opportunity  fund  for  hiring  women 
faculty  ($2  million)  and  New  College's 
women’s  studies  program  ($.5  million) 

Where  suitable,  individual  projects 
with  associated  dollar  targets  will  be 
included  in  campaign  literature. 

Some  campaign  funds  may  be  used  in 
a discretionary  way  but  not  others,  says 
Lang.  “Common  funds”  given  to  the 
campaign  without  any  specific  purpose 
will  be  used  for  general  purposes  such 
as  the  scholarship  fund  and  the  under- 
graduate education  fund.  Funds 
donated  for  broadly  defined  purposes  - 
student  residences  and  library  improve- 
ments, for  example  — may  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  further  those  pur- 
poses. However,  funds  donated  to 
specific  projects  of  divisions,  such  as 
most  of  the  campus  development 
building  projects,  are  not  expected  to  be 
diverted  to  other  purposes. 
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Council  takes  up  government’s  offer  of  $8  million 

New  deal  for  supercomputer 


The  University  has  accepted  an 
Ontario  government  offer  of  $8 
pillion  in  additional  capital  and 
operating,  funds  for  the  Centre  for 
harge  Scale  Computation , home  of  the 
Cray  supercomputer. 

Governing  Council  approved  the 
agreement  at  its  Dec.  3 meeting.  The 
Agreement  includes  $5  million  in  oper- 
ating support  and  $3  million  for  addi- 
tional equipment. 

The  University  has  agreed  to  rename 
the  facility  the  Ontario  Centre  for  Large 
Scale  Computation,  to  include  two  pro- 
vincial government  appointees  on  the 
centre's  management  board  and  to  take 
full  financial  responsibility  for  all  profits 
or  losses  on  the  machine. 

In  addition,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  the  University  will  together 
commission  an  immediate,  independent 
review  of  the  centre’s  operations. 

Council’s  Audit  & Finance  Subcom- 
mittee and  Business  Affairs  Committee 
concluded  last  July  that  the  original 
financing  plan  for  the  operation  was  not 
attainable.  Income  from  the  sale  of  time 
to  commercial  users  had  fallen  short  of 
initial  estimates.  In  the  light  of  the 
revenue  shortfall,  the  administration 
was  asked  to  approach  the  province  for 
further  support. 

Government  appointee  Douglas 
Grant,  vice-chair  of  the  Business  Affairs 
Committee,  introduced  the  resolution 
accepting  the  agreement  for  additional 
funds.  He  said  the  new  revenue  projec- 
tions are  more  realistic  than  the  old 
ones. 

"The  new  plan  is  very  much  more  con- 
servative. It  is  based  on  13  months' 
operating  experience,  and  we  believe  it 
is  very  realistic,”  Grant  said. 

The  revenue  projection  from  the  sale 
of  commercial  time  has  been  cut  in  half. 
He  said  the  University  would  probably 
break  even  oft  an  operating  basis  over 


the  next  four  years,  but  would  still  have 
to  pay  off  a $1.6  million  loan.  "But  it  is 
our  expectation  that  the  sale  of  that 
computer  and  the  peripheral  equipment 
at  that  time  would  cover  the  $1.6  million 
loan,”  Grant  said. 

“In  addition,  we  would  have  had  this 
machine  for  four  years.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  it  allows  the  University  to 
engage  in  an  order  of  research  that  puts 
us  in  a leadership  role.”  Grant  noted 
that  the  supercomputer  is  an  integral 
part  of  four  of  the  University’s  five 
centres  of  excellence  recently  approved 
by  the  province. 

If  the  computer  were  sold  today,  the 
University  would  lose  $2.3  million, 
Grant  added.  In  a “worst-case  scenario" 
U of  T would  lose  $3.2  million  over  four 
years,  but  this  is  unlikely  to  happen,  he 
said. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a runaway  financial  disaster,”  Grant 
said,  "and  we  will  have  four  years  of 
leading  research  experience.” 

Advantages 

Professor  Philipp  Kronberg  of  the 
Department  of  Astronomy,  chair  of  the 
supercomputer  users’  group,  outlined 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  facility 
for  researchers.  Kronberg  said  aca- 
demic projects  accounted  for  27  percent 
of  machine  time  in  the  first  year  of 
operation  and  45  percent  of  the  time 
allotted  for  research  purposes. 
Academic  use  continues  to  grow,  he 
said. 

Professor  George  Luste  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  said  that  while 
he  supports  the  need  for  large-scale 
computing  at  U of  T,  there  has  been  no 
adequate  technical  review  of  the  Cray. 
He  urged  Governing  Council  to  post- 
pone its  decision  on  accepting  the  new 
funding  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment until  it  receives  the  report  of  an 


independent  review  committee  of 
technical  experts. 

Alumna  Dorothy  Hellebust  said  she 
had  made  a mistake  in  voting  for  the 
original  proposal  and  business  plan  last 
year . She  praised  Luste  for  expressing 
his  critical  point  of  view.  When  the  Uni- 
versity undertakes  ventures  designed 
with  profit  in  mind,  criticism  is  some- 
times stifled,  she  said. 

Hellebust  asked  that  the  independent 
review  proposal  be  considered  separ- 
ately from  the  other  parts  of  the  agree- 
ment, but  President  George  Connell 
said  the  package  was  indivisible.  “If  we 
dismantled  the  contract  I don’t  know 
what  would  happen,  but  it  might  lead  to 
the  premature  termination  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  centre,”  he  said. 

Professor  Michael  Marrus  asked 
David  Nowlan,  vice-president 
(research),  if  the  University  has  under- 
taken a continuing  technical  assessment 
of  the  Cray.  Nowlan  said  the  focus  to 
date  has  been  on  installation,  operations 
and  acquiring  useful  software. 

Professor  Bernhard  Cinader  of  the 
Department  of  Immunology  said  many 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Faculty  of 


Woodsworth  College  and  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine  will  jointly  offer 
Canada’s  first  undergraduate  program 
in  health  administration  leading  to  a 
baccalaureate  degree  in  health  science . 

If  the  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  approves  the  program,  classes  in 
the  Medidal  Sciences  and  FitzGerald 
Buildings  will  begin  in  September  1988. 
An  enrolment  of  10  full-time  equivalents 


Medicine  believe  there  should  be  further 
study  of  the  Cray  before  a final  decision 
on  the  agreement  with  the  province. 

Alumnus  Paul  Cadario  sought  assur- 
ances of  the  viability  of  the  new  business 
plan,  while  Professor  John  Galloway 
spoke  in  favour  of  ratification  of  the 
agreement.  “The  University  would  be 
diminished  if  it  lost  the  Cray,”  he  said. 


Research  award 
for  Wigle 

Dr.  Douglas  Wigle,  a professor  of 
cardiology  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine,  has  received  the  1987 
research  achievement  award  of  the 
Canadian  Cardiovascular  Society. 
Wigle,  past  president  of  the  society  and 
head  of  cardiology  at  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  from  1972  to  1986, 
recently  completed  his  second  lecture 
tour  of  China. 


is  expected  in  the  first  year,  rising  to  30 
in  the  third. 

The  new  program,  recently  approved 
by  Governing  Council,  is  for  those  in 
junior  and  middle-level  positions  in  the 
health  care  field.  The  Department  of 
Health  Administration,  part  of  the  com- 
munity health  division  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  already  offers  a master’s  pro- 
gram intended  for  those  who  will  occupy 
senior  positions  in  health  care 
institutions. 

The  undergraduate  program  has  been 
designed  to  attract  primarily  those 
working  in  the  field  who  are  seeking 
professional  development.  The  demand 
for  such  a program  at  the  under- 
graduate level  among  nurses,  medical 
technologists  and  others  has  risen  with 
the  introduction  of  new  medical 
technology  and  an  increasingly  complex 
health  care  system. 
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Campaign  diplomacy 


J)ivi  Frankie,  co-ordinator  of  IJ  of  T’s  United  Way 
j1-*' campaign,  likes  to  do  things  in  a big  way.  So  at  a 
®cepti°n  held  on  Dec.  1 to  celebrate  the  successful  com- 
{.  et'0n  of  the  campaign  she  presented  United  Way 

t?Presentatives  wit*1  a huge  diploma  certifying  that 
ey’d  be  getting  more  than  $460,000.  Left  to  right  are 


President  George  Connell,  Neville  Kirchmann,  United 
Way  general  campaign  chairman,  Gordon  Cressy,  who 
was  president  of  the  United  Way  of  Greater  Toronto 
until  he  became  U of  T’s  vice-president,  institutional 
relations  on  Dec.  1,  and  Frankie.  Also  in  attendance  was 
U of  T mascot  True  Blue,  in  cap  and  gown. 


Woodsworth,  medicine  to 
offer  health  admin  program 
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Procedure  of  negotiating  at  issue:  Connell 


by  George  Cook 

Adifference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
.implementation  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  faculty  association  was  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  controversy 
that  began  Nov.  30  when  UTFA  passed 
a motion  censuring  senior  adminis- 
trators, President  George  Connell  told 
Governing  Council  Dec.  3. 

“It  is  our  perception  that  at  least 
some  members  of  the  faculty  association 
believe  that  the  rather  rigid  guidelines 
and  procedures  which  we  have  accepted 
as  appropriate  for  salaries  and  benefits 
negotiations  should  apply  also  to  the 
academic  policies.  The  provost  and  I do 
not  accept  that  view.” 

Connell  said  a renewed  understanding 
of  the  way  in  which  the  discussions  of 
academic  policy  are  conducted  under 
the  memorandum  is  essential  if  good 
will  is  to  be  re-established  between  the 
central  administration  and  UTFA.  He 
and  association  president  Fred  Wilson 
have  agreed  to  meet  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  to  discuss  their 
mutual  concerns. 

Last  June  former  UTFA  president 
Michael  Finlayson  and  David  Cook,  vice- 
provost (staff  functions),  currently  on 
leave,  arrived  at  a draft  policy  on 
academic  appointments,  the  president 
said.  In  the  interests  of  wide  consulta- 
tion, the  provost  circulated  the  draft  to 
principals,  deans  and  chairs,  many  of 


whom  expressed  serious  reservations 
regarding  the  section  dealing  with  the 
three-year  review  of  tenure-stream  can- 
didates on  probationary  contracts. 

“In  the  course  of  those  consultations 
she  found  that  those  proposals  did  not 
have  widespread  support,”  Connell  said. 
“In  fact,  there  were  very  considerable 
difficulties.  She  so  advised  the  president 
of  the  faculty  association.  However,  he 
and  some  of  his  colleagues  believe  that 
the  provost’s  decision  not  to  proceed 
with  those  particular  measures  was  a 
breach  of  an  understanding  that  they 
had  arrived  at  much  earlier. 

“The  provost  and  I do  not  regard  it  in 
that  way.  We  think  that  the  provost’s 
bringing  forward  to  Governing  Council 
proposals  which  did  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  principals,  deans  and  chairs,  and 
which  the  provost  herself  did  not  sup- 
port, would  have  been  unwise  and 
irresponsible. 

“I  think  this  is  the  essence  of  the 
matter,”  the  president  said.  “There  was 
an  expectation  on  one  side  that  the 
other  side  did  not  feel  it  could  respon- 
sibly fulfil.  What  underlies  it  is  a differ- 
ence of  how  the  terms  of  the  memoran- 
dum ought  to  be  implemented.” 

Connell  went  on  to  express  his  con- 
fidence in  Provost  Joan  Foley.  “She  has 
shown  a remarkable  dedication  to  the 
interests  of  this  university,  great 
wisdom , humanity  and  forbearance.  My 


UTFA  resolution 

Continued  from  Page  1 


“I  shall  do  whatever  1 can,  and  I know 
the  provost  will  too,  to  try  to  assist 
[UTFA  president]  Professor  Fred 
Wilson  and  his  colleagues  in  maintain- 
ing the  strength  of  the  faculty  associa- 
tion to  be  sure  those  terms  are  met.” 

At  a Nov.  30  meeting,  the  UTFA 
council  voted  to  censure  Connell  “for 
failing  to  provide  effective  leadership  to 
his  administrative  officers  and  the  Uni- 
versity community  as  a whole.”  It  also 
voted  to  censure  Provost  Joan  Foley  for 
“unilateral  and  non-collegial  actions 
which  amount  to  bargaining  in  bad 
faith.” 

In  its  statement,  the  faculty  associa- 
tion expressed  non-confidence  in  the 
administration  and  said  UTFA  would 
ask  Governing  Council  “to  set  right  the 
relationship”  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  association. 

The  UTFA  statement  also  contained 
several  prefatory  clauses  itemizing  its 
council’s  reservations  regarding  the 
administration’s  record. 

The  president  said  he  would  not  com- 
ment extensively  on  the  substance  of 
UTFA’s  resolution  to  censure  him.  Of 
the  four  matters  the  association  referred 
to  in  its  statement  — the  future  of  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture,  the  health  of  the  fund- 
raising drive,  the  status  of  the  super- 
computer facility  and  the  divestment 
issue,  the  first  had  been  resolved,  the 
next  two  were  on  Council’s  agenda  that 
afternoon  and  the  fourth  would  come  up 
for  further  discussion  in  January,  the 
president  said. 

Reaction 

In  interviews  prior  to  the  Dec.  3 
meeting,  faculty  representatives  on 
Governing  Council  expressed  dismay  at 
the  UTFA  action. 

Roger  Beck,  dean  of  humanities  at 
Erindale  College,  termed  the  censure 
motion  a “strange  manoeuvre”  and 
took  particular  exception  to  the  public 
nature  of  the  protest.  “The  media  picked 
it  up  as  a faculty  position,  not  as  a fac- 
ulty association  position,”  he  said. 
UTFA  may  have  legitimate  concerns 
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regarding  the  administration,  “but  the 
question  is  how  many  people  would  have 
supported  going  to  these  lengths.” 
James  Burke  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese said  the  majority  of  faculty 
members  have  not  lost  confidence  in  the 
president  or  provost.  He  said  the  UTFA 
action  was  “one  of  the  intramural , inter- 
necine struggles  faculty  members  love 
to  indulge  in.  I hope  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  politicians  don’t  take 
this  too  seriously.” 

Bernhard  Cinader  of  immunology  said 
that  while  the  UTFA  resolution  would 
not  have  an  impact  on  the  discussions  of 
University  governance  now  under  way, 
it  did  poipt  up  the  need  for  reform  to 
allow  faculty  members  greater  access  to 
the  decision-making  process.  Claude 
Brodeur  of  education  agreed.  He  said  he 
hoped  the  incident  would  “intensify 
efforts  to  bring  about  those  changes 
we’d  like  to  make”  in  the  governing 
structure. 

John  Galloway  of  geography  express- 
ed his  “strong  support”  for  Connell.  “I 
don't  think  the  association  has  served 
the  University  well  by  doing  this,”  he 
said. 

Michael  Marrus  of  history  and  Dennis 
Smith  of  dentistry  said  the  entire  UTFA 
membership  should  have  been  consulted 
through  a general  meeting  or  poll  before 
the  UTSA  council  resolved  to  censure 
the  president  and  provost. 

James  Poapst  of  management  studies 
said  the  president  has  a “gentle 
managerial  style”  but  must  be  given 
credit  for  initiating  University  renewal. 
“It  would  have  been  easier  to  sit  by  and 
not  concern  himself,”  Poapst  added. 

Arthur  Sherk’of  mathematics  said 
students,  alumni  and  other  members  of 
Council  would  be  displeased  by  the 
public  airing  of  UTFA’s  grievances.  “It 
seems  to  me  a mistake.” 

Mike  Uzumeri  of  civil  engineering 
called  the  association’s  resolution  “inex- 
plicable, unexpected,  unreasonable  and 
shrill.  It.  doesn’t  help  solve  any  problems 
or  contribute  to  the  situation  at  the 
moment,”  Uzumeri  said. 
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respect  for  her  increases  daily,”  he  said. 

Short  duration 

In  a Dec.  2 letter  to  her  academic  col- 
leagues, Foley  says  that  the  intial 
discussions  with  UTFA  on  the  appoint- 
ments policy,  including  proposals  for 
employment  equity  provisions  and 
three -year  probationary  review  pro- 
cedures, took  place  in  a three-week 
period  beginning  May  13.  The  draft 
policy  was  completed  June  3.  The  short 
duration  of  the  first  round  of  talks  did 
not  leave  enough  time  for  extensive  con- 
sultation with  the  divisions  on  the  pro- 
posed changes,  Foley  says  in  the  letter. 

In  the  course  of  consultations  she 
decided  that  the  proposed  changes  to 
the  three-year  review  provisions  would 
be  unwise,  “particularly  since  they 
would  not  be  accompanied  by  improve- 
ments at  later  stages  of  the  processes 
leading  to  the  tenure  decision.” 

The  draft  policy  on  academic  appoint- 
ments was  distributed  to  principals, 
deans,  directors  and  chairs  on  Sept.  17 
and  discussed  at  the  PDDC  meeting  of 
Oct.  15.  On  Nov.  26,  Foley  told  the 
group  she  intended  to  re-open  discus- 
sions with  UTFA  on  three-year  proba- 
tionary review. 

“UTFA  knew  I was  going  to  make  a 
statement  [at  the  Nov.  26  meeting  of 
PDDC),  so  it  should  have  been  quite 
clear  that  consultation  had  been  on- 
going for  the  whole  of  this  term,”  Foley 
said  in  an  interview. 

In  her  letter,  Foley  says  she  advised 
UTFA  president  Fred  Wilson  of  her 
decision  to  pursue  further  substantive 
discussions  of  the  proposals  in  a 
telephone  conversation  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  Nov.  15  and  in  a Nov.  30 
letter. 

Continued  discussions  were  consis- 
tent with  the  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment between  the  University  and  the 
faculty  association,  Foley  says.  The 
memorandum  stipulates  that  the  pro- 
vost shall  not  recommend  changes  in 
academic  polity  to  Governing  Council  in 
the  absence  of  UTFA’s  agreement.  By 
the  same  token,  the  memorandum  does 
not  require  the  provost  to  recommend 
policies  to  which  she  does  not  assent. 

“I  believe  the  development  of  aca- 
demic policy  should  not  be  subject  to  a 
process  of  negotiation  which  is  an  exact 
parallel  of  salary  and  benefits  negotia- 
tions,” the  letter  adds. 

No  indication 

In  an  interview,  UTFA  president 
Wilson  said  he  had  received  no  indica- 
tion of  the  provost’s  decision  to  re-open 
substantive  discussions  in  the  course  of 
the  Nov.  15  telephone  conversation. 
“She  expressed  to  me  that  she  had  some 
concerns  about  the  appointments  policy 
and  I said  I was  sure  they  could  be  settled 
at  the  table.  I thought  little  more  of  it, 
because  I interpreted  her  concerns  to  be 
about  how  the  section  was  worded,” 
Wilson  said. 

When  the  UTFA  council  approved  the 
draft  policy  on  academic  appointments 
June  10,  it  believed  a firm  agreement 
had  been  struck  in  all  areas,  including 
the  three-year  review,  and  that  only 
minor  changes  in  wording  would  be 
required,  Wilson  said. 

“Either  the  provost  was  not  sincere  in 
her  promise  last  June,  in  which  case  she 
has  bargained  in  bad  faith,  or  she  has 
broken  her  promise,  which  again  is 
bargaining  in  bad  faith,”  Wilson  said. 
“You  simply  cannot  bargain  with  people 
under  those  circumstances  because  you 
can  never  be  sure  you’ve  reached  an 
agreement.” 

The  provost  should  have  carried  out 
consultations  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  policy  during,  not  after, 
negotiations,  Wilson  added.  He  said  he 
hopes  that  in  response  to  the  UTFA 
censure  of  the  provost.  Governing 


Council  will  commit  the  Universit  - 
the  draft  agreement  reached  June  1 l° 
UTFA  became  aware  of  the  gj-OVo 
decision  to  resume  discussions  0n 
three-year  review  only  after  the  pj)rf 
meeting  of  Nov.  26,  Wilson  said  n 
following  day  the  UTFA  executive  m 
to  consider  the  matter  and  decided  6 
cal!  a meeting  of  its  council  to  disc 
the  provost’s  decision  and  the  m0 
general  question  of  the  relationship  JJl 
the  administration. 

Immediately  following  the  Nov  r 
UTFA  council  meeting,  The  Globe,,' 
Mail  was  contacted.  Copies  0f  th 
resolution  censuring  Connell  and  [-'„]! 
were  then  hand-delivered  to  the  mL- 
dent  and  provost.  The  Globe  stor  ‘ 
appeared  on  the  front  page  the  n Jt 
day. 

Draft  policy 

Section  two  of  the  draft  policy  and  pro* 
cedures  on  academic  appointments  a 
amended,  outlined  the  procedures  for 
annual  review  of  performance  of  th 
probationary  candidates  in  the  tenur 
stream  by  the  departmental  chair  or,  jn 
the  case  of  divisions  of  only  one  depar 
ment,  the  dean.  It  also  specified  tha 
there  would  be  a review  in  April  of  th 
third  year  of  the  initial  contract. 

The  three-year  review  would  be  co 
ducted  by  the  relevant  chairperson  o 
dean  and  three  tenured  facult 
members,  the  draft  policy  said.  Th 
review  would  be  based  on  writte 
annual  evalutations,  course  evaluations 
written  opinions  of  individual  studen 
and  colleagues,  an  account  of  the  can 
didate’s  research  work  and  othe 
information. 

The  review  committee  would  decid 
whether  the  candidate  had  shown  suffi 
cent  progress  toward  the  achievemen 
of  the  standards  required  for  tenure  an 
promise  of  continuing  development  an 
future  advancement.  If  so,  his  or  he 
probationary  contract  would  be  renew' 
for  a further  two  years,  leading  to  a ful 
tenure  review.  If  not,  the  Candida1 
would  receive  a notice  of  non-renew 
and  the  offer  of  an  additional  one-y,,r 
contract. 

Unsuccessful  candidates  would 
entitled  to  appeal  the  decision  to  te 
minate  the  probationary  contract  to  th 
grievance  review  panel,  establishe 
under  the  memorandum.  The  pan 
could  order  a new  review  or  uphold  th 
original  decision.  The  grounds  for  a 
appeal  would  be  a significant  irreguh 
itv  in  the  three-year  review  procedur 
an  inconsistency  in  the  application  it 
standards  of  performance  or  an  "i 
proper  bias  or  motive”  on  the  part  of 
member  of  the  review  committee. 

Wilson  said  UTFA  strongly  support 
an  appeal  process  by  the  grievani' 
review  panel  under  the  Memorandum  o 
Agreement. 
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OS:IS  will  increase  pool 
of  1988-89  university  entrants 


by  George  Cook 

Applications  for  admission  to  Ontario 
universities  could  increase  by  more 
than  10  percent  this  year,  a recent 
government  study  indicates.  Last  year 
t|ie  increase  was  about  seven  percent, 
breaking  the  50,000  mark  for  the  first 

11  The  new  high  school  program,  On- 
tario  Schools:  Intermediate  and  Senior 
(0S:IS),  will  produce  an  increase  of 
between  seven  and  12  percent  irrthe 
pool  of  university  applicants,  the  report 
says- 

In  addition,  the  number  of  students 
who  intend  to  complete  grade  13  is 
growing  and  could  increase  five  to  10 
percent  this  year,  although  the  precise 
retention  rate  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  study  — “The  Impact  of  OS:IS 
Implementation  on  the  Post-Secondary 
System  in  Ontario,  Phase  III”  — was 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  October.  Much  of  the 
work  of  data  processing  and  analysis 
was  carried  out  by  U of  T’s  planning 
office  under  the  direction  of  Dan  Lang, 
assistant  vice-president  (planning)  and 
registrar. 

Although  the  data  remain  inconclu- 
sive, the  impact  of  OS:IS  and  higher 
retention  rates  means  system-wide 
applications  for  university  admission 
could  rise  by  about  20  percent  this  year. 

The  number  of  requests  for  admission 
will  not  be  known  until  February,  but 
the  early  signs  — and  last  year’s  ex- 
perience — have  led  planners  to  expect, 
a significant  increase.  The  deadline  for 
applications  is  Dec.  18. 

The  OS.TS  “bulge”  is  likely  to  reach  a 
peak  in  1991-92,  but  the  increase  in 
enrolment  in  1988-89  is  expected  to  be 


about  the  same  as  it  was  this  year,  Lang 
said  m an  interview.  From  the  statistical 
study  and  meetings  with  secondary 
school  principals  and  guidance 
counsellors,  it  appears  that  the  imme- 
diate impact  of  OS:IS  will  be  not  be  as 
great  as  some  observers  had  predicted . 

Increases  varied 

Enrolment  increases  varied  widely  from 
one  university  to  another  last  year  and 
will  likely  to  do  again,  Lang  said.  Some 
institutions,  such  as  U of  T,  are  at  or 
near  their  physical  and  instructional 
capacity,  while  others  are  better  able  to 
take  in  more  students. 

The  ability  of  University  divisions  to 
plan  for  the  increase  will  depend  to 
some  extent  on  the  timing  of  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities’ 
announcement  of  allocation  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  higher  enrolment,  Lang 
said.  Last  year  the  announcement  came 
the  same  week  as  offers  of  admission 
were  mailed  to  prospective  students. 

He  thought  the  government  might 
react  to  successive  yearly  increases  in 


next  five  or  six  years  from  the  current 
five  years  to  four  or  4.5  years,  but  the 
study  says  it  is  too  soon  to  predict 
student  behaviour. 

Many  factors  are  at  work  in  deter- 
mining how  long  a student  may  take  to 
complete  high  school.  Parents,  teachers 
and  guidance  counsellors  may  urge 
students  to  finish  more  or  less  quickly. 
Those  with  high  marks  may  take  longer 
in  order  to  protect  their  chances  of 
winning  a scholarship,  while  those  who 
do  not  expect  a scholarship  may  finish 
more  quickly.  So  far,  those  who  intend 
to  graduate  in  four  years  and  go  on  to 
university  show  no  marked  preference 
for  particular  disciplines  but  are  spread 
evenly  among  those  intending  to  pursue 
the  humanities,  sciences  and  profes- 
sions. U of  T and  other  universities 
have  assured  high -school  students  that 
no  preference  will  be  given  to  those  who 
finish  in  four  years  rather  than  in  five. 

Early  indications  are  that  the  four- 
year  completion  rate  will  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  first  years  of  OS.TS 
w ju^csmvc  yearjy  increases  in  from  one  school  board  to  another.  A 
university  enrolment  with  a series  of  greater  number  of  students  from  Metro- 
“accessibility  funds”.  However,  if  the  politan  Toronto  will  comnlete  in  fnnr 


SEIU  decertified 
at  U of  T 

Maintenance  workers  at  U of  T 
voted  Dec.  2 to  decertify  their  US- 
based  union,  the  Service  Employees' 
International  Union.  The  vote  was  452 
to  140,  with  six  spoiled  ballots.  There 
were  771  eligible  voters. 

Gary  Fengler,  a leader  of  the  drive 
gainst  SEIU,  said  that  the  workers 
have  decided  to  sign  up  with  the  Cana- 
nian  Union  of  Public  Employees. 

Among  other  problems,  Fengler  said 
that  the  SEIU  has  recommended  accept- 
ing poor  contracts  and  has  been  slow  to 
handle  grievances.  Fengler  said  some 
Members  have  been  trying  for  more 
than  three  years  to  improve  the  situa- 
lon,  but  SEIU  had  done  nothing  until 
recently. 


increases  continue  for  several  years, 
anticipated,  the  province  might  decide 
simply  to  implement  a permanent 
“accessibility  fund”  or  work  through 
the  existing  funding  formula. 

MCU  has  still  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  implications  of  enrolment  increases 
for  the  funding  of  second  entry  pro- 
grams, such  as  medicine,  law  and 
commerce. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
says  the  impact  of  greater  demand  for 
admission  to  particular  institutions 
depends  in  part  on  government  funding 
policies.  Will  Sayers,  COU’s  director  of 
communications,  said  the  government 
will  fully  fund  all  new  students,  but  the 
method  of  funding  — through  the 
existing  formula  or  special  “accessibility 
grants”  — will  determine  whether 
enrolment  growth  is  relatively  even  or 
higher  at  some  universities  than  at 
others. 

Under  OS.TS,  students  can  acquire 
the  requisite  number  of  credits  for 
admission  to  a university  in  four  years. 
The  first  group  of  OS.TS  graduates  will 
complete  high  school  this  spring, 
causing  a “double  cohort”  effect. 

Impact  spread 

The  impact  of  OS:IS  on  enrolment  will 
not  come  in  a one-year  surge  of  new 
students  but  will  be  spread  over  several 
years  as  the  final  group  of  pre-OSTS 
students  moves  through  the  system  and 
the  OS:IS  students  complete  the  new 
Ontario  academic  courses,  according  to 
the  government  report. 

The  normal  length  of  time  for  high 
school  completion  may  change  over  the 


politan  Toronto  will  complete  in  four 
years  than  students  from  the  surround- 
ing municipalities  of  Halton,  Peel,  York 
and  Durham. 


'II: 


Conference 
coordinator 

Art  Birkenbergs,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  Erindale’s  Residence 
and  Conference  Centre,  has  been 
named  conference  coordinator  for  the 
college. 


For  a FULL  house 

Advertise  in  the  Bulletin 


PERSONNEL  NEWS 


Openings 

low  is  a partial  list  of  job 
Tunings  at  the  University, 
i ! oomplete  list  is  on  staff 
"•Hiii  boards.  To  apply  for 
position,  submit  a written 
jPPhcation  to  the  Human 
'sources  Department.  (1) 
ry  Vla  Holland;  (2)  Steve 
7'  o;  (3)  Varujan  Gharakha- 
(fii  (4)  Christine  Marchese; 
to)  Margaret  Graham;  (7) 
ra  W'nter;  (8)  Dagmar 
Janice  Draper. 

({^'"istrative  Assistant  I 

Pk.  "^0  — 25,100  — 28,870) 
f.  '‘nnaedogy  (7),  Private 
""‘"'g  (6).  Law  (6) 


Clerk  Typist  II 

($16,190-  19,050-  21,910) 
Graduate  Studies  (6) 

Draftsman  IV 

($31,990  - 37,640  - 43,290) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($21,330-25,100-28,870) 
Pharmacy  (6) 

Laboratory  Technician  III 
($23,440  - 27.580  - 31.720) 
Pharmacy  (6) 

Professional  Engineering 
Officer  III 

($41,670-  49.020-  56.370) 
Physical  Plant,  Erindale  (7) 


Secretary  I 

($17,670-20,790-23,910) 
Mechanical  Engineering  (9), 
Clinical  Science  Division, 
Medicine  (1) 

Secretary  II 

($19,270-22,670-26,070) 
Research  Administration  (6), 
Medicine  (1),  Immunology 
(7),  Anatomy  (7),  Office  of  In- 
ternational Cooperation,  60 
percent  full-time  (6) 

Users’  Facility  Manager 

($35,500-41,760-48.020) 
Laser  & Lightwave  Cei  ire, 
Physics  ( 1 ) 


The  Faculty  of  Law  and  the  Department  of  English 

are  pleased  to  invite  you  to  a 

SEMINAR  SERIES 

on 

CRIME  IN  LITERATURE 

Seminars  will  be  given  by  the  following  persons 

on  Mondays  from  4:30  to  6:30  p.m. 

n the  Solarium,  Falconer  Hall 

January  11, 1988 

: Dennis  Duffy  on  Rudy  Wiebe’s  The  Scorched-Wood 
People 

January  18, 1988 

: Josef  Skvorecky  on  the  Crime  Writers  of  Canada 
anthology,  Fingerprints 

February  1, 1988 

: Ann  Saddlemyer  on  crime  in  Canadian  drama,  in 
particular,  Sharon  Pollock’s  Blood  Relations  and 
George  Ryga’s  Indian 

February  8, 1988 

: Caesar  Blake  on  Richard  Wright’s  Native  Son 

February  15, 1988 

: Michael  Miligate  on  William  Faulkner’s  Sanctuary 

February  22, 1988 

: Barrie  Hayne  on  Theodore  Dreiser’s  An  American 
Tlagedy 

February  29,  1988 

: Phyllis  Grosskurth  on  Virginia  Woolf's  To  The 

Lighthouse 

March  14, 1988 

: Ted  Chamberlin  on  some  of  the  writings  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  including  Salome 

March  21, 1988 

: John  Robson  on  Charles  Dickens'  Our  Mutual  Friend 

March  28, 1988 

: Jane  Miligate  on  Walter  Scott’s  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian 

April  4, 1988 

: John  Baird  on  Henry  Fielding’s  Jonathan  Wild 

Aprii  11,  1988 

: Patricia  Eberle  on  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  The  Canterbury 
Tales 

April  18, 1988 

: Northrop  Frye  on  Crime  and  Sin  in  the  Bible 

Sponsored  by  the  Legal  Theory  and  Public  Policy  Programme 

at  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  chaired  by  Martin  Friedland 

(For  further  information,  please  call  Kathy  Tzimika  at  978-5797) 
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Search  committees 


Chairpersons,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 


Search  committees  have  been 
established  to  recommend  chair- 
persons in  the  following  departments  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science. 

Department  of  Astronomy 
Professor  R.  Craig  Brown,  vice-dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  {chair)]  Pro- 
fessors C.M.  Clement,  C.C.  Dyer,  J.R 
Percy  and  C.T.  Bolton,  Department  of 
Astronomy;  J.L.  Yen,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering;  S.D.  Tremaine, 
Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics;  Derek  McCammond, 
associate  dean,  Division  III,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  and  J.J.B.  Smith, 
vice-dean,  mathematical,  physical  & life 
sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science. 

Department  of  Geography 
Dean  Robin  L.  Armstrong,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  {chair);  Professors  R.B. 
Bryan,  J.T.  Lemon,  R.R.  White  and 
Virginia  Maclaren,  Department  of 
Geography;  H.R.  Cho,  Department  of 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St. 
Filth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 

Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 
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Physics,  D.H.  Lee,  Department  of  Ar- 
chitecture; D.E.  Moggridge,  associate 
dean,  social  sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  and  Hugh  Arnold,  associate 
dean,  Division  II,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Department  of  Italian  Studies 
Dean  Robin  L.  Armstrong,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  {chair);  Professors 
Antonio  Franceschetti,  Giuliana  Katz, 
Marcel  Danesi  and  Olga  Pugliese, 
Department  of  Italian  Studies;  Aubie 
Angel,  Department  of  Medicine;  C.P. 
Jones,  Department  of  Classics;  Eleanor 
Cook,  associate  dean,  humanities, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  and  Paul 
Perron,  associate  dean,  Division  I, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Department  of  Mathematics 
Professor  R.  Craig  Brown,  vice-dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  {chair);  Pro- 
fessors E.J.  Barbeau,  Edward 
Bierstone,  Eric  Mendelsohn,  W.A.R. 
Weiss  and  J.G.  Arthur,  Department  of 
Mathematics;  E.E.  Pickett,  Department 
of  Industrial  Engineering;  D.F. 
Andrews,  Department  of  Statistics; 
J.J.B.  Smith,  vice-dean,  mathematical, 
physical  & life  sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science;  and  Derek  McCammond, 
associate  dean,  Division  III,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Department  of  Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies 

Professor  R.  Craig  Brown,  vice-dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  {chair);  Pro- 
fessors M.E.  Subtelny,  AJbertine 
Jwaideh  and  Lisa  Golombek,  Depart- 
ment of  Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies; 
Edward  Morgan,  Faculty  of  Law;  R.A. 
Taylor,  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies; 


Eleanor  Cook,  associate  dean, 
humanities,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science; 
and  Paul  Perron,  associate  dean,  Divi- 
sion I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Department  of  Philosophy 
Dean  Robin  L„  Armstrong,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  {chair);  Professors  K.L. 
Schmitz,  T.D.  Langan,  K.P.  Morgan 
and  C.G.  Normore,  Department  of 
Philosophy;  Paul  Thompson,  philosophy, 
Division  of  Humanities,  Scarborough 
College;  Vivian  Rakoff,  Department  of 
Psychiatry;  F.A.  Sherk,  Department  of 
Mathematics;  Eleanor  Cook,  associate 
dean,  humanities,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  and  Paul  Perron,  associate 
dean,  Division  I,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Department  of  Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures 

Dean  Robin  L.  Armstrong,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  {chair);  Professors 
Lubomir  Dolezel  and  Christina  Kramer, 
Department  of  Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures;  C.V.  Ponomareff,  Russian, 
Division  of  Humanities,  Scarborough 
College;  Wasyl  Janischewskyj,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering;  J.F. 
Burke,  Department  of  Spanish  & Por- 
tuguese; Eleanor  Cook,  associate  dean, 
humanities,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science; 
and  Paul  Perron,  associate  dean,  Divi- 
sion I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Religious  Studies  and  philosophy,  Div 
sion  of  Humanities,  Scarborough  C ) 
lege;  Eleanor  Cook,  associate  dea° 
humanities,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Scienc^ 
and  Paul  Perron,  associate  dean  dJ' 
sion  I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies  ' 
The  dean  and  the  committees  woul  i 
welcome  any  comments  or  suggestion! 
rrom  the  University  community.  Thes 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  attention  if 
Nanci  Wintrob,  2020  Sidney  Smith  Hall 


Department  of  Spanish  & Portuguese 
Professor  R.  Craig  Brown,  vice-dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (chair);  Pro- 
fessors E.G.  Neglia,  J.R.  Webster  and 
Anthony  Percival,  Department  of 
Spanish  & Portuguese;  M.C.  Ganoza, 
Banting  & Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research;  P.W.  Gooch,  Centre  for 


Search  committee 

Chair,  Division  of 
Geo-engineering 

A search  committee  has  been 
established  to  appoint  a successor 
to  Professor  F.A.  DeLory  as  chair  of  the 
Division  of  Geo-engineering.  Professor 
DeLory  will  will  complete  his  term 
June  30,  1988  and  resume  the  position 
of  professor  in  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering.  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee are:  Dean  G.W.  Heinke,  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  {chair); 
Professors  W.A.  Miller  and  G.S.  Dobby, 
Department  of  Metallurgy  & Materials 
Science;  Geoffrey  Norris  and  E.t\C. 
Spooner,  Department  of  Geology;  and 
S.M.  Uzumeri  and  T.C.  Kenney,  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  committee  welcomes  any  com- 
munications or  recommendations  con- 
cerning this  appointment.  They  should 
be  directed  to  the  dean. 


AT  A TIME  LIKE  THIS, 
THE  TIME  IS  RIGHT  FOR 
THE  SANYO  16 -PLUS 


fast , high  performance,  compact  desktop  - at  a compact  price. 


SA0YO 

SANYO  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
AVAILABLE  AT 


The  f 6-Plus  is  an  honest  response  to  your  needs.  With  enviable  speed  (8  Mhz) , 
a superior  memory  (640  KB),  serial  and  parallel  ports  included,  a monochrome 
TTL  monitor,  and  one  ot  the  smallest  footprints  around,  the  1 6-Plus  stacks  up 
against  almost  any  computer  on  the  market. 

Yet  it  won't  stretch  the  limits  of  your  budget. 

The  Sanyo  1 6-Plus  is  fully  compatible  with  all  MS-DOS  software  titles 
and  most  expansion  boards. 

NOW  TWO  GREAT  SYSTEMS, 

AT  TWO  GREAT  PRICES! 

A TWO  FLOPPY  DISKETTE  DRIVE  SYSTEM 
For  only $1549.00" 

A 20  MB  HARD  DRIVE  SYSTEM 
For  only $1899.00" 

MS-DOS  3.2  & GW  BASIC  are  Included  with  both  systems. 

-With  the  SANYO  DMC6600  colour  monitor,  add  $299.00 
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214  College  St. 
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Our  hardwood  trees  are  starving 

bv  George  Cook 


Acidified  soil  is  killing  the  sugar 
maple  and  other  hardwoods  by 
slowly  starving  them  of  nutrients,  new 

research  reveals. 

■■There’s  something  very  nasty  going 
on,”  says  Professor  Tom  Hutchinson  of 
the  University’s  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies.  “Over  the  last  year, 
we’ve  confirmed  that  soils  in  the 
Muskoka-Halibiirton  area,  where 
there’s  a significant  decline  in  sugar 
maple,  have  nutritional  problems,  prob- 
ably triggered  for  the  same  reasons.” 
Hutchinson  and  his  research  group 
have  taken  a revealing  look  at  phos- 
phorus depletion.  Essential  to  trees, 
phosphorus  exists  in  forest  soils  only  in 
small  amounts.  With  increased  acidity, 
it.  is  lost.  The  process  involves  alum- 
inum , the  third  commonest  element  in 
the  earth’s  crust.  Usually  insoluble  in 
water,  aluminum  enters  solution  when 
acid  levels  rise.  Once  there,  it  forms 
aluminum  phosphate,  itself  insoluble, 
thus  removing  phosphorus  from  the  soil. 
The  trees  starve.  The  same  process  may 
be  at  work  with  nitrogen,  potassium, 
calcium  and  magnesium.  Researchers  at 
Laval  and  McGill  universities  have  also 
pointed  to  imbalances  in  soil  chemistry 
as  the  cause  of  deciduous  tree  decline. 

All  over  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
northeastern  United  States  hardwood 
trees  are  dying.  In  the  last  five  years 
acid  soil  has  destroyed  half  of  Quebec’s 
commercial  sugar  bush.  Maple  syrup 
production  has  dropped  by  a third  and 
the  price  has  risen  four -fold. 

In  southern  Ontario,  tree  decline  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  A recent 
survey  by  one  of  Hutchinson’s  research 
group  shows  that  70  percent  of  the 
hardwood  trees  in  the  area  from  Ux- 
bridge, east  of  Toronto,  to  Elmira,  west 
of  the  city,  are  dying.  “And  that’s  look- 
ing at  every  tree  in  the  hedgerows  and 
by  the  roads.  Those  trees  have  lasted  80 
to  150  years.  You  can't  just  say  trees  die 
and  they  all  die  at  once.  They  weren’t  all 
planted  at  once. 

"It's  not  just  a sugar  maple  problem,” 
says  Hutchinson,  “it’s  a deciduous  tree 
problem.  Sugar  maple  just  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  most  sensitive.”  At  high 
altitudes,  even  spruce  and  fir  are  suffer- 
ing, despite  their  greater  resistance  to 
acidic  soil.  Hutchinson  points  to  condi- 
tions on  Mont  Tremblant  in  the  Lauren - 
tians  and  on  the  hills  near  Sutton  in 
Quebec's  Eastern  Townships.  “The  con- 
ifers on  the  crowns  are  dying  off.  And 
when  you  move  down  the  slopes,  the 
maples,  beech  and  birch  are  dying." 

Branches  die 

Red  leaves  in  August  and  the  defoliation 
and  death  of  upper  branches  are  the 
first  visible  symptoms  of  the  affliction, 
known  as  die-back.  Maples  in  a stand  die 
from  the  top  down.  As  they  weaken, 
insects  and  fungi  attack.  Rotten  by  the 
fime  they  are  felled,  they  are  useless 
even  for  firewood. 

Roots  are  stunted  and  blackened  by 
acidic  soil  and  the  loss  of  nutrients. 
Maple  trees  root  in  a shallow  region  of 
t'le  soil,  near  the  surface,  so  they  are 
vulnerable  to  anything  happening  in 


that  area,  including  in-puts  of 
pollutants.” 

Afflicted  roots  develop  an  unusually 
extensive  symbiotic  relationship  with  a 
variety  of  helpful  fungi.  Healthy  trees 
also  form  this  link,  called  mycorrhizae, 
but  to  a lesser  degree.  Mycorrhizae 
form,  in  effect,  the  tree’s  surrogate 
digestive  system.  The  fungi  process 
nutrients,  making  them  accessible  to  the 
roots,  and  receive  nutrients,  in  the  form 
of  carbon  compounds,  from  the  tree  in 
return.  At  first  glance,  an  increase  in 
this  symbiosis  seems  promising.  In  fact, 
it  is  a “desperation  effort”  to  draw 
dwindling  amounts  of  phosphorus  from 
the  soil. 

The  elimination  of  acid  rain  would,  in 
time,  allow  the  restoration  of  the  soil's 
chemical  balance.  But  even  if  acid  pollu- 
tion ended  today,  afflicted  trees  would 
die.  Once  altered,  the  soil’s  chemical 
balance  is  not  easily  restored.  “It’s  like 


trying  to  stop  a supertanker  and  turn  it 
around,"  Hutchinson  says.  Damaged 
lakes,  replenished  by  purer  water, 
would  come  to  life  more  quickly  than 
damaged  forests. 

Given  the  refusal  of  the  US  adminis- 
tration to  stop  acid  gas  emissions  — and 
in  view  of  the  damage  already  inflicted 
— palliative  care  is  the  only  option.  “If 
the  trees  are  half  dead,  there's  not  a 
thing  you  can  do.  But  if  you  can  get  in 
fairly  early  — this  is  the  big  hope  — 
there’s  some  chance.” 

Fertilization  may  help.  Some  growers 
have  already  taken  steps.  Hutchinson 
cites  the  efforts  of  an  Elmira  fruit 
farmer  who  has  begun  to  sell  an  ancient 
remedy  for  exhausted  soil:  bone  and 
blood  meal  containing  calcium 
phosphate  and  magnesium.  "He’s  set  up 
his  own  consulting  company  and  will 
probably  make  a fortune." 

However,  the  indiscriminate  use  of 


chemical  fertilizers  can  do  more  harm 
than  good,  Hutchison  warns.  “Com- 
pared to  farmers’  fields,  forest  soils  are 
nutritionally  very  poor.  If  you  go  in  and 
start  banging  on  a lot  of  fertilizer  you’ll 
probably  give  the  trees  terrific  bursts  of 
vegetative  growth  that  won’t  harden 
up.  You’ll  get  soft  growth,  and  all  the 
twigs  and  branches  will  be  killed  by 
winter  frosts." 

Growers  need  a diagnostic  service  to 
analyze  soils,  identify  deficiencies  and 
recommend  fertilizer  treatments.  The 
soils  laboratory  in  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry  could  be  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, Hutchinson  says.  Growers  would 
send  in  soil  samples  and  receive  reports 
and  recommendations. 

Trees  respond 

So  far,  fertilizer  tests  have  been  carried 
out  mostly  on  greenhouse  plants.  Field 
experiments  come  next.  Sugar  bush 
operators  have  invited  Hutchinson  and 
other  researchers  to  study  their  stands. 
“We’ll  have  trees  marked  out  for 
healthy  and  declining  aspects  and  carry 
out  fertilizer  amendments.  Then  we’ll 
see  how  the  trees  respond.  When  you’re 
dealing  with  an  80-foot  sugar  maple, 
that  isn’t  easy.  So  we’re  trying  to 
develop  good  techniques."  Foliage 
analysis  is  one  way  to  determine 
whether  or  not  nutrients  from  fertilizers 
are  reaching  the  upper  branches. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment has  supported  efforts  to  fight  tree 
decline,  but  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  has  been  slower  to  react.  It 
pays  greater  attention  to  the  econ- 
omically more  important  conifers,  the 
raw  material  for  pulp  and  paper.  Hard- 
wood trees  aren’t  valueless.  The  sugar 
maple  produces  syrup , and  the  wood  of 
other  species  is  used  for  furniture  and 
flooring.  Deciduous  trees  prevent  the 
erosion  of  river  banks  and  farm  fields  by 
binding  soils  and  blocking  wind  and  they 
make  cities,  towns  and  university  cam- 
puses pleasant  places  to  be.  But  they 
have  only  a fraction  of  the  cash  value  of 
white  pine  and  spruce.  You  can't  print 
the  New  Yor/c  Times  on  a maple  tree. 

Deciduous  tree  decline  isn’t  unique  to 
Canada.  US  and  European  forests  have 
also  been  hit.  But  while  the  North 
American  response  has  been  slow,  the 
Europeans  have  acted  resolutely.  The 
Germans,  for  example,  systematically 
monitor  trees.  A 10  percent  loss  of 
foliage  in  a year  will  engender  an 
immediate  response  — liming  and  fer- 
tilization. “Most  Canadians  would  be 
delighted  if  our  forests  were  as  healthy 
as  theirs.  They  are  so  much  into  it  and 
on  top  of  it  that  even  a few  blemishes 
tend  to  be  reported.  Maybe  Canada  is 
just  too  big  and  there  are  too  few  of  us, 
but  we  don’t  do  anything  like  that 
here." 

We  will  lose  many  more  trees  before 
the  problem  is  addressed.  The  elimina- 
tion of  acid  emissions  from  smokestacks 
is  vital  if  the  soil’s  delicate  chemical 
balance  is  to  be  restored.  In  the  mean- 
time, monitoring,  diagnosis  and  fertil- 
ization are  the  best  hope  for  our  hard- 
wood trees. 
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Connaught  grants 
to  new  staff 


NOTEBOOK 


New  faculty  members  this  year  and 
recruits  for  next  year  are  eligible  for 
a new  program  of  research  support  estab- 
lished by  the  Connaught  Committee. 

This  year,  in  place  of  the  existing 
Connaught  new  staff  grants  program, 
on  which  the  committee  has  placed  a 
one-year  moratorium,  a program  of 
start-up  grants  has  been  created  to  offer 
support  for  the  first  year  of  a new  fac- 
ulty member’s  research  at  U of  T. 

The  start-up  grants  are  expected  to 
become  the  first  stage  of  a two-stage 
new  staff  support  program  and  the 
existing  new  staff  grants  program  to 
evolve  into  the  second  stage  of  the 
program  next  year. 

Start-up  grants  will  be  for  $10,000, 
with  nominations  to  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  departmental  chair,  who  will  sub- 
mit the  application.  There  will  be  two 
competitions  this  year,  with  deadlines  of 
March  1 and  May  1.  Applicants  should 


Still  one  of  the  most 
reasonably  priced  lndo-Pakistani 
restaurants  in  town. 

REOPENED  WITH  OUR 
RENOVATIONS  COMPLETE 

20  years  of  consistently 
good  food  and  service 

Open  from  5 p.in. 

921-3679 

376  Bloor  Street  West 
(1  Vi  blocks  west  of  Spadina) 


hold  an  appointment  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor or  lecturer  at  U of  T and  be 
engaged  in  independent  research.  They 
must  be  able  to  show  that  their  research 
would  otherwise  be  inadequately 
funded.  More  information  is  available 
from  the  Office  of  Research  Administra- 
tion at  978-6475. 


Lee  Johnson 
wins  prize 
in  history  of  art 

Professor  Emeritus  Lee  Johnson  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Art  has 
won  the  $10,000  Mitchell  prize  for 
volumes  3 and  4 of  The  Paintings  of 
Eugene  Delacroix  (Oxford  University 
Press).  The  awards  are  given  annually 
for  outstanding  publications  contrib- 
uting to  the  study  and  understanding  of 
the  visual  arts  by  the  Mitchell  Founda- 
tion. The  1987  prizes  were  presented  on 
Nov.  3 at  a reception  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  in  London. 


Huron  St. 
excavation 

Physical  Plant  has  begun  work  on  a 
tunnel  under  Huron  Street  from  the 
Ramsay  Wright  Zoological  Laboratories 
to  the  Robarts  Library. 

The  tunnel  will  house  pipes  carrying 
hot  water  for  heating  to  the  library.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  under  a $1.4 
million  capital  grant  from  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  & Universities. 

The  sidewalk  on  the  east  side  of 
Huron  St.  along  the  Ramsay  Wright 
building  will  be  closed  for  the  duration 
of  the  project,  which  is  to  last  until  June. 
Traffic  will  be  restricted  to  two  lanes  on 
Harbord  St.  during  December. 


Recommended  dining 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


A 

* 

*♦ 

« 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo | 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer.  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  - the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  svJciyaJci,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★★  ★ 


Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Closed  Sunday. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  Frank 
Cunningham,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  author  of 
Objectivity  in  Social  Science,  believes 
in  the  power  of  mind  over  matter. 
When  the  Nov.  23  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  came  out  with  a picture  of 
him  addressing  the  UTFA  symposium 
on  governance,  Cunningham’s  eye 
was  hit  by  a slight  bulge  above  the 
belt.  To  reduce  it,  he’s  posted  the  clip- 
ping on  the  door  of  his  refrigerator. 

* * * 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
ran  a half -page  ad  in  the  first  section 
of  the  national  edition  of  The  Globe 
and  Mail  on  Nov.  18  to  assure  high 
school  students  and  their  parents  that 
the  university  is  taking  account  of 
OS:IS,  the  new  high  school  curriculum 
in  Ontario,  by  increasing  first-year 
capacity,  making  admission  policies 
more  flexible  and  arranging  to  mon- 
itor the  fit  of  its  first-year  curriculum 
with  the  revised  high  school  curric- 
ulum. The  ad  also  ran  in  the  London 
Free  Press. 

Western  is  the  only  Ontario  univer- 
sity to  have  announced  its  response  to 
OS:IS  through  newspaper  advertis- 
ing. Since  last  December  the  U of  T 
Office  of  Admissions  has  been  issuing 
a newsletter  updating  parents,  stu- 
dents and  schools  on  policies  that 
follow  from  OS:IS. 

“We  don’t  do  newspaper  advertis- 
ing,” said  William  Kent,  director  of 
admissions  at  U of  T.  “We  don’t  think 
we’d  get  a good  return  on  our  invest- 
ment.” It  costs  $14,433  for  an  educa- 
tions;! institution  to  run  a half-page  ad 
in  the  national  edition  of  The  Globe 
and  Mail. 

* * * 

The  University  of  Manitoba  Bulletin 
reports  that  a manufacturer  attend- 
ing the  National  Forum  on  Post- 
Secondary  Education  in  Saskatoon 
was  heard  to  exclaim:  “I  don’t  want 
BAs;  I want  welders!”  To  which  a 
slightly  older-than-average  student 
replied:  “I  am  a welder  and  I want  a 
BA.” 

* * * 

According  to  the  York  Gazette,  York 

may  have  a hotel  built  at  the  Keele 
and  Steeles  end  of  the  campus  to  ac- 
commodate visitors  to  conferences. 
York  already  has  a bank,  a credit 
union,  a drug  store,  a travel  agency 
and  a variety  store.  It’s  nice  to  be 
downtown,  but  .... 

* * * 

The  University  of  Waterloo,  the 

grand-daddy  of  English  proficiency 
testing  and  remediation,  is  consider- 
ing discontinuing  its  program  because 
it  isn’t  needed  any  more.  In  1976,  the 
first  year  of  the  test,  nearly  half  the 
students  who  took  it  failed.  Now  only 
about  nine  percent  of  those  taking  the 
test  fail. 

The  test  was  dropped  by  U of  T’s 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  and  Scar- 
borough College  earlier  this  year. 

* * * 

Hart  Hansen,  a former  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  The  Graduate 
now  in  the  master’s  program  in  fine 
art  at  UBC,  has  been  named  winner  of 
University  College’s  Epstein  Creative 
Writing  Competition,  which  carries  a 
$1,000  prize.  His  entry  was  a 
novel  ,The  Last  Gypsy  Summer. 
Previous  winners  include  James 
Reaney,  David  Lewis  Stein, 
Michelle  Landsberg,  Barbara 
Amiel,  Miriam  Waddington  and 
Michael  Ondaatje. 

* * * 

Further  social  notes  from  BC 
academe:  a load  of  5,000  McIntosh 
apples  helped  Simon  Fraser  president 
William  Saywell  launch  Apple  Week 
and  a Macintosh  computer  lab  last 
month.  The  lab  is  a cooperative  effort 
between  Apple  Canada  and  Simon 
Fraser.  The  week  concluded  with  a 
day-long  seminar  marking  the  300th 
anniversary  of  Isaac  Newton’s  Prin- 
cipia,  Newton  being  the  fellow  who  is 
supposed  to  have  discovered  gravity 
after  being  hit  on  the  head  by  an 
apple. 

* * * 

Constance  Rooke,  a professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Victoria, 
one  of  10  professors  named  3M 
teaching  fellows  by  the  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Learning  in  Higher 
Education  at  Waterloo,  told  the  UVic 
Campus  Report  that  a recent  gather- 
ing of  the  winners  produced  the 
following  list  of  attributes  shared  by 
good  teachers: 

• respect  for  their  students,  and  the 
ability  to  learn  from  them 

• a high  degree  of  social  commitment 
and  concern 

• high  expectations  for  students,  en- 
thusiasm for  the  material  they  are 
teaching  and  a strong  personal 
presence 

• time  and  energy  for  careful  marking 

• dedication  to  teaching  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  learner  and  the 
learning  process.  “I  spend  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  thinking  about 
how  to  teach  thinking,”  said  Rooke. 

* * * 

Ute  Bimbaum,  a visiting  professor  at 
the  University  College  drama  pro- 
gram this  year,  comes  with  a colourful 
history.  Not  only  was  she  a director  ol 
the  Berliner  Ensemble,  but  she  was 
also  personal  assistant  to  Bertolt 
Brecht.  She’ll  be  directing  a Brecht 
show  for  the  drama  program  next 
month,  The  Language  of  Love,  a col- 
lection she’s  put  together  from 
Brecht’s  plays,  prose  work,  poetry 
and  songs.  The  show  runs  from  Jan- 
19  through  Jan.  31.  Birnbaum  teaches 
drama  at  the  University  of  Hanover. 
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South  Africa: 

The  Divestment  Issue 

A Review 
of 

Current  Policy 
at  the 

University  of  Toronto 


A . P.  THORNTON 


Memorandum  from  the 
President 

Memorandum  to:  The  University  of 
Toronto  Community 

Date:  November  23,  1987 

Re:  Investments  in  Corporations 
which  have  Holdings  in  South  Africa 

In  1985  the  Governing  Council 
adopted  a policy  of  conditional 
divestment.  This  policy  requires  that 
the  University  dispose  of  shares  in 
Canadian  corporations  which  do  not 
comply  with  the  Canadian  Code  of 
Conduct,  and  of  shares  in  U.S. 
companies  that  do  not  comply  with 
the  Sullivan  principles.  I have  been 
responsible  for  administering  the 
policy;  in  doing  so  I have  had  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Board  on  the  Social  and 
Political  Aspects  of  University 
Investment.  This  Board  consists  of  five 
members  of  Governing  Council  and  is 
chaired  by  the  Vice-President  Business 
Affairs. 

Since  1985  the  Board  has  reviewed  two 
annual  reports  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Canadian  Codes  and  two  by  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Company  which 
monitors  compliance  with  the 
Sullivan  principles.  During  that 
period  I have  given  orders  under  the 
policy  to  dispose  of  shares  of  two 
Canadian  corporations.  Several  other 
corporations  in  which  the  University 
owns  shares  have  withdrawn  from 
South  Africa.  At  the  present  time  the 
University  has  no  investments  in 
Canadian  corporations  with 
operations  or  holdings  in  South 
Africa.  The  University  holds  shares  in 
four  U.S.  corporations,  all  of  which 
comply  with  the  Sullivan  principles, 
and  in  one  company  incorporated  in 
the  Dutch  Antilles. 

In  July,  1987, 1 invited  A.P.  Thornton, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  History,  to 
undertake  a review  of  the  University’s 
policy  and  administration  of  the 
policy.  Professor  Thornton  accepted 
this  commission  and  his  report  is  now 
in  hand.  The  Executive  Committee 
has  authorized  me  to  release  the  report 
to  the  University  community  and  the 
wider  public,  and  to  invite  comment 
on  the  matters  which  it  addresses. 


Professor  Thornton  has  provided  an 
illuminating  historical  and  social 
commentary  as  background  for  his 
assessment.  He  has  recounted  relevant 
events  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  described  the  present  status  of  our 
holdings.  He  has  reported  actions 
taken  at  other  Canadian  and  U.S. 
universities  and  described  in  general 
terms  the  values  and  attitudes  which 
have  led  to  these  actions.  Finally,  he 
has  offered  his  own  considered 
opinion  on  the  issues  he  has 
addressed. 

I am  grateful  to  Professor  Thornton 
for  the  conscientious  effort  he  has 
committed  to  the  preparation  of  his 
report.  It  will  help  members  of  the 
University  community  and  of 
Governing  Council  to  understand 
better  and  to  deal  with  the  difficult 
issues  that  we  face.  I will  ask  the 
Executive  Committee  to  consider  on 
January  11th  how  the  Governing 
Council  should  address  this  review. 

As  a member  of  Governing  Council  I 
supported  the  conditional  divestment 
policy  which  was  adopted  in  1985.  In 
reaching  that  position  I was 
influenced  by  what  I knew  of  the 
desperate  circumstances  of  many  of 
the  people  of  South  Africa  and  by 
widely-shared  convictions  about  the 
nature  of  universities  and  their  roles 
and  relationships  which  have  evolved 
over  several  centuries. 

I shall  study  Professor  Thornton’s 
report  and  other  sources  of 
information  and  insight.  I welcome 
further  expressions  of  opinion  from 
the  University  community  and  will 
transmit  these  to  the  Executive 
Committee  in  January.  These 
submissions  should  be  sent  to  my 
office  no  later  than  January  4th. 

Until  the  review  comes  before 
Governing  Council,  I do  not  intend  to 
make  any  further  public  comment  on 
the  University’s  policy  and  related 
issues. 


G.E.  Connell 
President 
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[ introductory: 

fhe  View  From  Pretoria 

Putiing  money  to  work  by  trading 
/ill  and  investing  in  South  Africa  has 
|lcn  for  over  a century  a quiet  practice 
(western  industrialists,  merchants, 
h nking  houses,  and  institutions.  The 
ba  rd  is  clear  that,  outside  of  that 


circle. 


how  they  went  about  their 


business  was  never  the  business  of 
e,Se- 

^lie  Union  of  South  Africa,  virtually 
^dependent  in  1910,  became  totally  so 
is  a Republic  in  1961.  Its  white  rulers 
, oUi  to  build  a buoyant  economy. 
They  did  this.  While  doing  it,  they 
|,epi  their  identity  isolated  and  their 
thinking  insulated  from  the  famous 
creed  which  had  long  since  ranged  out 
10  evangelize  an  empire  of  its  own.  No 
ray  from  the  European 
Enlightenment,  no  ringing 
declaration  affirming  the  rights  of 
nien,  ever  broke  through  to  that 
narrow  corner.  The  two  European 
races  there,  Afrikaner  and  British, 
proud  to  have  "made  this  country", 
segregated  themselves  as  an  elite  of 
masters:  the  'Pass  Laws’  controlling 
ihc  movement,  employment,  and 
habitat  of  the  black  majority  date  back 
io  1828.  The  Afrikaners  (Het  Volk,  the 
! people)  worked  their  passage  through 
the  Victorian  era  by  dodging,  bluffing, 
and  finally  blocking  {by  being 
defeated  in  war)  the  vacillating  drive 
of  the  British  Empire  towards 
•paramountcy’  in  Southern  Africa. 

Now  they  face  another  intruder,  in 
another  shape.  Its  agents  of  coercion 
are  not  redcoats,  they  are  something 
more  bizarre:  a posse  of  guidance 
counsellors.  But  whatever  the  shape, 
ihe  enemy  is  known,  and  the  threat  is 
the  same.  It  is  none  other  than  that 
old  western  imperialism  — gone  back 
into  the  business  of  paramountcy,  and 
hammering  one  more  time  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Het  Volk. 

A people  that  knows  itself  to  be 
chosen  nourishes  a peculiar  view  of 
the  unchosen.  The  Afrikaners’  view  is 
derisive.  Vast  beyond  their  bounds  lies 
the  swathe  of  glasshouse-country. 

When  are  North  American  whiles 
"going  to  give  it  back  to  the  Indians"? 
Advance,  Australians,  to  your  nearest 
Aboriginal  municipality.  Would 
liberalism  in  Canada  be  alive  and  well 
if  the  French  and  the  British  were 
outnumbered  four  to  one?  Dr.  Malan 
once  put  this  question  to  Mr. 

Diefenbaker  — who  replied  that  he 
was  not,  as  it  happened,  a Liberal. 

Two  administrations  in  Ottawa  have 
however  underlined  the  bipartisan 
reality  of  their  liberalism.  A Liberal 
Government  devised  in  1978  and  a 
Conservative  Government  revised  in 
1986  a "Code  of  Conduct  concerning 
>he  Employment  Practices  of 
Canadian  Companies  operating  in 
South  Africa”.  It  is  this  Code  which 
Sutdes  the  divestment  policy  currently 
*n  place  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
l^e  Section  II]:  that  it  exists  at  all 
provokes  regular  editorials  in  the 
Cape  Argus  and  Die  Transvaaler 
(otherwise  not  much  of  a mind)  on 
Ottawa’s  nanny  meddling”.  (Other 
Jfietaphors  compete:  before  Mr.  Joe 
•ark's  visit  to  die  Republic  in  August 
President  P.W.  Botha  warned 


him 


not  to  start  running  a circus). 

°uth  Africa’s  business  community 
0rKs  at  a lower  temperature,  playing 
I "nest  broker  — but  officialdom's 
osulity  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
„ e circulates  about  persuasion  by 
Sample. 

^ ten  this  century  opened,  the  Great 

r^k  0f  jgg5  lhe  mjnenaj„rjch 

k?h  veid  had,  in  one  of  history’s 
n,.  rPesl  Monies,  wound  its  ox-wagon 
. aV  into  the  heart  of  the  City  of 
Q 'tenn,  then  the  capital  of  the 
ojP,lalist  world.  But  that  was  a matter 
^oney.  not  a meeting  of  minds. 

IgT  Nationalist  Party,  in  power  since 
• conserves  the  voortrekker 


°neer)  tradition,  sit 


since  in  essence 


this  evokes  and  celebrates  for 
Afrikaners  their  rejection  not  only  of 
alien  control  but  of  an  alien 
philosophy  of  life.  On  occasion 
during  the  last  forty  years  this  Party, 
never  short  of  able  leadership,  has  had 
to  change  its  tactics:  one  such  occasion 
is  presently  (1987)  in  plain  sight.  By 
making  concessions,  the  Government 
hopes  to  create  a stable  black 
bourgeoisie  with  a stake  in  the  present 
system.  But  it  has  not  replaced  any 
plank  in  its  platform.  From  that 
platform  it  still  looks  backwards  and 
downwards.  The  doctrine  of 
Apartheid  (segregation)  holds  that  the 
black  are  not  South  Africans,  citizens 
of  the  Republic,  at  all,  but  various 
ethnic  nationalities  for  whom  the 
homelands  [bantustans]  were  created. 
Business  Week  on  7'October  1985 
asked  President  Botha,  "Do  you  think 
one  man,  one  vote'  would  ever  work 
in  South  Africa?"  He  said  no.  The 
Afrikaners  will  not  trash  their  history 
to  suit  the  sensitivities  of  those  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  indulge  them. 
They  will  defend  white  privilege 
inside  the  laager  (camp)  with  a grim 
and  customary  tenacity.  The  way  they 
are  is  the  way  they  were.  The  wagons 
will  stay  circled  around  Het  Volk. 

Practices  acceptable  to  one  era  go  out 
of  style  in  another  — but  at  different 
times.  The  international  context  in 
which  South  Africa’s  white 
establishment  does  its  public  business 
has  been  transformed.  It  now  contains 
what  just  the  other  day  everybody 
looked  on,  indeed  insisted  upon,  as 
private  business  — for  example,  those 
"domestic  concerns”  noted  in  Article 
Two  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  (1945),  which  declares  them 
inviolate,  not  to  be  interfered  with  by 
any  other  nation.  (Had  that  clause  not 
been  included  no  nation  would  ever 
have  signed  the  Charter).  In  an  age 
alive  as  none  before  it  to  issues  of 
racism  (however  defined),  how 
governments  behave  has  become  a 
major  concern. 

"The  Third  World"  is  a name  given 
by  its  sometime  masters  to  their  lost 
property.  They  still  cast  themselves  as 
mankind’s  natural  mentors:  this 
conviction,  indeed,  is  imperialism’s 
most  durable  legacy.  They  still  see 
White  South  Africans  as  retrievable 
wanderers  from  the  liberal  tradition. 
They  still  see  black  South  Africans  as 
a people  of  the  Third  World,  and 
therefore  within  their  own  parish.  To 
the  rulers  of  the  Republic,  nobody’s 
parishioners,  this  is  presumptuous 
nonsense.  And  no,  it  is  not  later  than 
they  think:  that  is  what  you  think. 

They  themselves  are  rate-paying 
citizens  of  the  First  World,  but  the 
black  proletariat  below  them  has  never 
been  identifiable  at  all.  Only  very 
recently  have  names  been  attached  to 
faces.  A face  does  not  exist,  Mr.  Alfred 
Hitchcock  once  insuucted,  until  the 
light  falls  on  it.  A political  history  for 
those  names  and  faces  has  yet  to  be 
pieced  together  on  a sounder  basis 
than  police-files,  charge-sheets,  and  a 
Communist  pedigree  for  the  African 
National  Congress.  As  a result,  the 
Republic  is  confronted  at  once  with 
an  internal  situation  it  cannot 
accurately  gauge,  and  an  external 
opposition  it  is  equally  unable  to 
appease.  An  eccentric  and 
fundamentally  cruel  system,  operated 
by  rich  whites  at  the  expense  of  an 
unrepresented  majority  of  poor  blacks, 
cannot  now  expect  to  live  the 
unexamined  life.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
true  that  the  right-thinking  on  this 
matter  is  done  in  the  ranks  of  the  left- 
thinking,  the  focus  of  everyone’s 
thinking  centres  on  what  dominates 
the  "domestic  concerns"  of  the 
Republic  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  structure  of  Apartheid. 

The  Republic  is  therefore  seen  not  as 
the  sovereign  State  which  in  fact  it  is 
but  as  the  headquarters  of  a notorious 
moral  predicament  in  the  public 


domain.  Everyone  feels  free  to 
pronounce  both  verdict  and  sentence. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are 
straightforward  enough.  Apartheid  is 
an  old  captivity.  The  new  element  is 
awareness,  and  the  emotion  this 
generates.  As  it  does  so,  impartiality 
and  balance  are  instant  casualties,  and 
any  review  of  the  debate  which  lays 
claim  to  both  is  likely  to  rocket  its 
temperature.  Still,  that  is  a risk  which 
— especially  within  a university  — 
has  to  be  run.  For  South  Africa’s 
predicament  alerts  people's  conscience 
everywhere,  including  those  who  most 
resent  moral  conscription.  A case  in 
point  echoes  from  the  1930s:  the 
German  Government’s  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  That  record  compels  a closer 
examination  of  innocence  in 
bystanders.  In  South  Africa  a like 
tragedy  is  building.  It  is  not  to  be 
contained,  because  of  the  universal 
questions  it  raises.  To  put  one  of  these 
questions  simply:  is  it  right  and  fair  to 
classify  those  who  pass  voluntarily 
within  the  laager,  in  order  to  trade  or 
to  invest,  as  friends  to  the  regime  there 
and  what  it  stands  for? 

This  is  the  problem  that  confronts  any 
outsider  who  in  any  way  at  all  is 
involved  with  the  affairs  of  South 
Africa.  And  this  is  why  it  has  come 
home  to  trouble  us  now.  here  in  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


II.  On  the  Policy  in  Place 

This  trouble  arises  from  and 
surrounds  a policy.  The  policy  is 
called  disinvestment,  or  divestment: 
some  Americans,  possibly  seeking 
sanctity,  name  it  divestiture.  Whatever 
the  name,  it  is  misleading,  for  the 
mass  of  paper  on  file  here  by 
Governing  Council,  its  Executive 
Committee,  and  other  groups  has  not 
much  to  do  with  finance.  Our 
University  has  long  held  and  now 
holds  [see  Section  IV]  stock  in  banks, 
companies,  and  corporations,  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  which 
do  business  with  subsidiaries  or 
affiliates  employing  black  labour  in 
South  Africa.  The  question  pul  is: 
should  we  continue  to  do  so? 

The  extant  state  of  affairs  was 
recapitulated  by  President  Connell  in 
a letter  of  28  November  1986  to  Mr. 

Joe  Clark,  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs.  The  University  had 
adopted 

"a  conditional  divestment  policy 
last  November  ( 1985)  calling  for  the 
sale  of  securities  of  Canadian 
companies  with  investments  in 
South  Africa  which  fail  to  comply 
with  the  Canadian  Code  of 
Conduct  concerning  the 
Employment  Practices  of  Canadian 
companies  operating  in  South 
Africa:  the  sale  of  securities  of  any 
Canadian  bank  which  contravenes 
the  Government  of  Canada’s  policy 
statement  regarding  new  loans  to 
the  Government  of  South  Africa,  or 
any  of  its  agencies:  and  the  sale  of 
securities  of  any  U.S.  corporation 
which  is  designated  as  failing  to 
comply  in  a satisfactory  manner 
with  the  Sullivan  Statement  of 
Principles  of  U.S.  Firms  with 
affiliates  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa". 

The  President  emphasized  that  since 
the  Code  of  Conduct  was  an  integral 
part  of  "our  conditional  divestment 
policy",  the  University  was  "most 
anxious  that  it  enable  us  to  make 
informed  decisions  about  our 
investments”. 

Divestment,  both  by  those  who  want  it 
now,  root  and  branch,  and  by  those 
who  want  it  only  conditionally  or  as  a 
last  resort,  is  seen  as  a penalty  or 
sanction  against  a wrongdoer.  Since 
the  wrongdoing  will  certainly 
continue,  so  will  the  agitation.  There 
is  no  end  to  it.  At  any  lime  this  week, 


next  month,  some  South  Africaii 
outbreak  can  become  a ‘media  event' 
and  spark  a chain  of  reaction.  (One 
event  with  a distinctive  power  of 
ignition  is  Richard  Attenborough’s 
forthcoming  [November]  film  Cry 
Freedom,  on  the  life  and  times  of  Steve 
Biko,  the  ‘Black  Consciousness 
Movement'  leader  who  in  1977  was 
jailed  and  then  murdered  by  police. 
This  could  have  the  same  world-wide 
blockbuster'  impact  as  his  grippingiy 
inaccurate  Gandhi).  Governing 
Council  can  expect  to  have  that  chain 
of  reaction  regularly  brought  before  it, 
more  or  less  politely.  Its  Chairman  is 
on  record  [Minutes,  19  September 
1985]  as  being  "delighted  by  the 
interest  in  the  [divestment]  question 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  seats  for 
observers  had  been  filled".  This 
delight  will  be  compounded. 

Herein  we  have  'the  hassle  factor'  — 
the  name  given  it  by  Mr.  John  Small, 
the  present  Administrator  of  the 
Government’s  Code  of  Conduct.  At 
stake  here  is  something  more  urgent 
than  provocation  and  exasperation. 
Hassling,  also  a 'media  event’,  brings 
with  it  one  risk  which  is  not 
acceptable,  especially  not  by  a 
university:  namely,  that  a brand  of 
political  voyeurism  will  trivialize  if 
not  falsify  a situation  which,  among 
those  conscripted  into  it  ten  thousand 
miles  away,  is  immediate,  dangerous, 
and  above  all  real.  The  morally 
committed  will  be  joined  by  the 
politically  self-serving,  and  cross- 
purposes will  fog  the  'cause'  — what 
it  is  and  whose  is  it.  Black  South 
African  students  at  American  colleges 
already  report  that  if  they  hail  the  day 
when  blacks  take  over  in  South  Africa, 
whites  “try  to  tone  this  down  by 
saying  ‘We  are  fighting  a human- 
rights  struggle.'  We  are  not.  We  are 
struggling  for  poweF'.  Liberals  always 
assume  that  what  they  do  is  right,  a 
black  physician  at  Cape  Town 
University  has  commented.  They 
believe  their  system  is  the  right  one, 
"and  that  all  you  want  is  to  have 
access  to  it.  It  isn't  that  way  at  all.  We 
are  challenging  the  very  system”.  If 
he’s  right,  and  it  isn't  that  way  at  all. 
the  blacks  who  intend  to  lead  South 
Africa,  not  necessarily  a ‘free’  South 
Africa,  into  the  twenty-first  century 
are  men  of  whom  we  know  neither  the 
names  nor  the  faces.  We  must  take 
what  comfort  we  can  find  in  the 
thought  that,  whoever  has  the  right  of 
it,  it  is  not  our  blood  that  will  spill. 

So:  how  much,  and  how  sincerely, 
does  this  concern  us  here?  Is  the 
turmoil  in  South  Africa,  divestment 
from  South  Africa,  the  future  of  South 
Africa,  an  irrelevant  “external  affair" 

— external,  that  is,  to  the  work  and 
purpose  of  the  University  — or  is  it 
not?  And  if  it  is  not,  what  kind  of 
policy  can  encompass  it? 

On  24  February  1987  President 
Connell  reminded  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Governing  Council  that 
the  University's  divestment  policy, 
"highly  dependent”  on  the  Canadian 
Government's  Code  of  Conduct,  was 
fourteen  months  old.  The  question 
was  not  whether  but  when  to  conduct 
a review.  He  thought,  since  the  issue 
was  politically  sensitive,  the  time  was 
now.  He  recommended  to  Council  on 
5 March  1987  that  the  review  should 
be  made  once  the  Code’s 
Administrator  had  produced  his 
Report  for  the  year  1986.  The 
disruption  of  this  meeting,  triggered 
when  a Motion  to  put  divestment  on 
the  floor  for  immediate  debate  was 
defeated,  [see  Section  III]  intensified 
the  matter.  Council  when  reconvened 
on  6 March  decided  the  review  should 
go  forward.  Mr.  Small  published  his 
Annual  Report  on  29  May  1987.  On 
28  July  Dr.  Connell  formally  invited 
me  to  conduct  the  review.  Specifically 
I was  asked,  and  I quote,  to 

" (1)  review  and  summarize  events 
leading  to  the  development  and 


adoption  of  the  University's 
present  policy  in  1985; 

(2)  describe  the  rationale  for  this 
policy; 

(3)  outline  the  activities 
undertaken  by  the  University's 
administration  in 
implementing  the  present 
policy; 

(4)  identify  any  problems 
encountered  in  the 
administration  of  the  policy; 

(5)  compile  a record  of  University 
holdings  of  securities  relevant 
to  the  policy,  from  1985  to  the 
present  time; 

(6)  describe  the  main  alternatives 
to  the  present  policy  ( e.g . total 
divestment  or  no  institutional 
stance  on  social  issues);  identify 
representative  institutions  that 
have  adopted  such  alternatives; 
and  outline  the  rationale  given 
for  such  positions”. 

A personal  note  is  in  order  here.  I was 
not  asked  to  make  a specific 
recommendation;  and  I have  not  made 
any.  But  it  is  hard  to  spend  four 
months  tracking  a single  issue 
without  reaching  a conclusion  or  two 
on  its  dimensions.  This  difficulty  did 
not  dissolve:  the  conclusions  are  in 
Section  V.  So  far  as  was  practicable,  I 
have  kept  to  the  sequence  of  the  terms 
of  reference.  In  the  investigation  I 
have  kept  in  mind  a sometime  dictum 
of  my  own,  one  that  warns  the  reader 
that  “'documents'  are  papers  written 
for  purposes  not  normally  revealed”. 
And  lastly,  I have  tried  to  keep  things 
in  perspective.  "Renown  Awaits”  was 
the  affectionate  name  given  in  World 
War  II  by  Winston  Churchill's 
military  staff  to  the  file  in  which  they 
placed  his  more  improbable  projects. 
They  did  this  in  homage  to  one  of  the 
great  man's  regular  flourishes, 
“Renown  awaits  the  man  who 
(converts  the  Russians  to  capitalism  / 
discovers  immortality),  or  whatever. 
Renown  very  certainly  awaits  the  man 
who  resolves  all  the  problems  of 
conscience  that  attach  to  South  Africa. 
But  he  is  not  me. 

So  what  policy  on  divestment  is  here 
and  now,  in  the  fall  of  1987,  in  place? 
How  has  it  been  implemented,  and 
what  is  its  rationale? 

That  it  is  a conditional  policy  needs  to 
be  emphasized.  It  depends  on  three 
sets  of  external  circumstances.  None  of 
these  is  controlled  by  the  University. 
They  are:  the  implementation,  or  lack 
of  it,  of  the  Canadian  Government’s 
Code  guidelines  by  companies  situated 
in  South  Africa;  the  same,  concerning 
the  “Sullivan  Principles”  that  regulate 
the  conduct  of  American  companies 
there;  and,  whatever  politics-cum- 
police  doings  are  wrenching  the 
Republic.  These  latter  will,  arguably, 
take  the  pattern  suggested  in  Section  I. 
Look  first,  therefore,  at  (i)  the 
Canadian  Government’s  Code  of 
Conduct,  and  (ii)  at  the  Sullivan 
Principles,  before  (iii)  tracing  the 
internal  shaping  of  the  policy. 

(i)  The  "Code  of  Conduct  concerning 
the  Employment  Practices  of 
Canadian  Companies  operating  in 
South  Africa”  was  first  announced  on 
28  April  1978.  A preamble 
acknowledged  that  many  Canadians 
were  troubled  about  the  extent  to 
which  companies  identified  with 
Canada  were  involved  in  South  Africa 
“in  an  economic  system  based  on 
racial  discrimination”.  The  Code 
proposed  explicit  recommendations 
for  companies  to  follow,  in  order  to 
improve  the  working  condi tons  of 
their  21,000  black  employees.  Areas  for 
investigation  were  to  include  collective 
bargaining;  wages  and  pay  structures; 
training  and  promotion;  fringe 
benefits;  and  race  relations. 

Companies  were  to  make  annual 
public  reports  on  what  progress  had 
been  made.  The  Government  believed 
that  if  this  Code  was  adhered  to,  it 
would  materially  better  the  workers' 


daily  lives.  Equal  treatment  for  all 
employees,  was  the  goal. 

To  issue  a set  of  good  resolutions  is 
one  thing.  Getting  anybody  to  pay 
attention  is  another.  Implementing  the 
Code  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  voluntary. 
Before  1985,  the  Code's  Administrator 
tells  us,  “those  companies  that 
complied  with  it  were  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule”.  (In  fact,  one 
exception  only:  ALCAN,  which  has 
since  divested  itself  of  its  South 
African  subsidiary).  The  Government 
appointed  Mr.  Albert  Hart  on 
1 October  1985  to  regularize,  in  fact  to 
invent,  a procedure  which  at  that  time 
was  alive  on  paper  but  not  noticeably 
elsewhere.  As  Administrator  he  was  to 
update  and  maintain  annual  lists  of 
the  companies  concerned;  to  send 
them  a questionnaire,  having  first 
drafted  a ‘Standard  Reporting  Format’ 
for  their  use;  and  to  prepare  an 
Annual  Report  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs,  with 
recommendations  for  action.  Mr.  Hart 
did  all  this  and  issued  the  first  Report, 
covering  the  year  1985,  on 
29  May  1986. 

He  called  it  “a  trial  run”.  The  Report 
examined  the  record  of  all  eighteen  of 
the  Canadian  companies  concerned. 
Three  of  them  did  not  respond.  No 
company  was  named.  (In  a 
comparison  for  scale:  in  1985,  181 
British  South  Africa-related 
companies  reported  to  their  Code 
supervisors.  So  did  178  U.S. 
companies  that  were  signatories  to  the 
Sullivan  Principles  [q.v.  below].  All 
were  named).  Mr.  Hart,  concentrating 
on  what  promised  “something  good 
for  the  black  people  of  South  Africa, 
in  terms  of  their  welfare,  human 
dignity,  equality,  and  freedom," 
revised  and  expanded  the  Code’s  text, 
but  did  not  stay  to  administer  it, 
resigning  in  December  1986.  He  did 
not  believe,  was  his  final  comment, 
that  any  Code  could  act  as  a substitute 
for  the  "initiatives  which  companies 
may  and  should  consider  themselves 
morally  and  socially  bound  to 
undertake  on  behalf  of  their 
employees”. 

The  Report  disappointed,  among 
others.  President  Connell’s  Advisory 
Board  on  the  Social  and  Political 
Aspects  of  Investment  at  this 
University.  It  was  “less  helpful  than 
expected”.  By  not  naming  the 
companies,  and  by  not  rating  them, 
the  Report  had  not  established 
“benchmarks”  for  further  use.  The 
President  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Joe  Clark 
already  quoted  (28  November  1986) 
pointed  out  that  the  University  was 
unable  to  make  any  judgments  on  the 
companies  in  its  portfolio  “from  the 
Report  alone”.  (Mr.  Clark  replied  to 
this  letter  six  months  later).  The  Code 
as  revised,  however,  added  some  new 
categories  for  future  investigation: 
‘Migrant  Labour',  'Encouragement  of 
Black  Business’,  and  ‘Social  Justice.’ 
Under  the  heading  of  ‘Training  and 
Promotion’,  the  1978  Code  had  urged 
companies  to  accelerate  the 
appointment  of  blacks  to  supervisory 
positions.  Now,  the  aim  was  “to  fill 
50%  of  all.  supervisory  and 
management  positions  with 
employees  other  than  those  designated 
as  white  persons  within  a period  of 
time  which  companies  should  clearly 
specify"  (my  italics). 

The  second  Administrator,  Mr.  John 
Small,  published  his  Report  one  year 
later,  on  29  May  1987.  It  records  a 
faster  pace  of  Canadian  divestment. 

Six  of  the  eighteen  firms  had  shed 
their  South  African  holdings  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1987,  “and  several 
more  are  considering  doing  so  in  the 
near  future".  Those  who  had  divested 
included  COMINCO.  FALCON- 
BRIDGE,  and  the  MOORE  CORPO- 
RATION, in  all  of  which  this 
University  had  previously  held  stock 
[see  Section  IV.]  Between  1981  and 


1985  direct  Canadian  investment  in 
the  Republic  had  fallen  by  over  50%, 
from  $239  milllion  to  $116  million. 
Moreover,  in  the  year  1985-86  “most 
Canadian  universities  with 
endowment  and  pension  funds  to 
invest”  had  been  "forced  under 
pressure  of  student  and  public 
opinion”  to  divest.  (This  was  not  in 
fact  the  case.)  There  were  some  who 
were  not  required  to  do  so  “if  the 
relevant  company  submits  reports 
under  the  Code  of  Conduct  and 
generally  meets  its  standards”  — a 
comment  which  exactly  identifies  our 
own  position. 


They  had  done  much  in  the  field  of 
social  benefits.  With  a single 
exception,  affiliates  of  Canadian 
companies  now  had  medical,  accident, 
employment  and  pension  schemes  for 
all  their  employees  regardless  of  race. 
Their  workplaces,  their  social  and 
recreational  facilities,  were 
desegregated.  Columbia  Pictures,  for 
example,  had  refused  its  films  to 
segregated  cinemas,  and  as  a result 
many  dropped  the  colour  bar.  More 
than  five  million  blacks  now  live  in 
areas  officially  reserved  for  whites 
under  the  Group  Areas  Act.  The 
Government  has  not  proceeded 
against  any  of  them.  Evidence  like  this 
had  convinced  the  company  managers 
in  South  Africa  of  the  good  they  were 
doing  there.  In  their  opinion 
divestment,  “instead  of  contributing  to 
economic  and  social  change",'  had  the 
opposite  effect.  When  an  affiliated 
company  passed  into  local  control,  the 
new  management,  unlikely  to  be 
menially  geared  to  such 
sophistications  as  codes  of  conduct, 
“might  tend  to  have  different 
objectives  which  seek  to  maximize 
profits  for  the  new  shareholders”. 
White  South  African  businessmen  Mr. 
Small  found  ready  to  work  towards 
the  elimination  of  Apartheid:  their 
Canadian  partners  — this  evocative 
word  is  his  — “must  be  prepared  to 
lend  them  support".  In  South  Africa 
to-day  Canadian  companies  had  the 
opportunity,  indeed  the  obligation,  to 
combine  what  was  morally  right  with 
what  was  “financially  feasible  and 
commercially  rewarding". 


"We  hope  volunteerism  will  work  ” 
said  Mr.  Joe  Clark  on  20  November 
1986.  “If  it  doesn’t,  we  will  have  to 
consider  other  alternatives".  He  had 
been  doing  this  since  13  September 
1985,  when  he  had  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  South  African 
crisis  was  deepening,  and  that  the 
Government  was  prepared  to  invoke 
total  sanctions  if  there  was  no  change 
He  had  banned  the  banks  from 
making  any  further  loans  to  the 
Republic,  and  die  banks  had  all 
complied.  There  was  also  a ban  on  die 
sale  of  crude  oil  and  Krugerrands, 
together  with  an  embargo  on  air 


transport.  "As  the  world  speaks,"  Mr. 
Clark  observed,  pressure  on  the  South 
African  Government  from  within 
“would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
bear  fruit".  But  fruit  is  not  produced 
by  pressure,  and  those  ‘other 
alternatives’  have  yet  to  be  formulated. 

Volunteerism,  however,  has  enjoyed  a 
ten-year  run  in  the  United  States, 
encoded  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Sullivan  Principles.  They  are  now  in 
flux,  for  their  originator,  the  Rev. 
Leon  Sullivan,  threw  them  over  this 
summer  in  order  to  pursue  those 
“other  alternatives”.  But  the 
Principles  have  been  in  place  since 
1 March  1977.  Originally  signed  by 
twelve  companies,  the  list  of  those 
signing  ‘Sullivan’  grew  to  178  by  1986. 
Of  the  198  publicly-held  U.S. 
corporations  which  have  direct 
investments  or  employees  in  South 
Africa,  125  were  (as  at  May  1987) 
Sullivan  signatories.  (Among  those 
who  had  signed  but  have  now  divested 
are  such  behemoths  as  IBM,  Eastman 
Kodak,  General  Motors,  American 
Express,  Warner  Communications, 
Exxon,  Xerox,  and  Coca-Cola). 
Moreover,  59  of  the  175  largest 
American  universities  follow  the 
Sullivan  Principles.  The  University  of 
Toronto,  in  respect  of  its  U.S. 
holdings,  does  so  at  two  removes. 
What  are  these  Principles? 

(ii)  Until  1985  there  wert*  six  of  them- 
They  pre-date  Canada’s  Code  of 
Conduct  by  one  year  — and  clearly  tnc 
latter  based  itself  upon  them, 
including  its  grading  process.  They  3,1 
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Companies  now  were  names,  and  academically  graded: 


Canadian  Companies  in  South  Africa 
A Report-Card 

(Grades  acceptable  to  the  University  of  Toronto  = I & II.) 

RATING  CATEGORIES* 

Grade 

I 

— over  80  points  - Fulfils  or  exceeds  all  basic 

requirements.  Improvement  still 
possible. 

II 

— 66  -80  points  - Fulfills  or  exceeds  most  basic 

requirements.  Considerable  scope  for 
improvement. 

III 

— 50  -65  points  - Fulfills  or  exceeds  some  basic 

requirements.  Substantial 
improvement  required. 

IV 

-—  under  50  points  - Fails  to  meet  many  basic 

requirements.  Major  effort  required  to 
comply  with  the  Code. 

• Table  X, 

in  "The  Administration  and  Observance  of  the  Code  of  Conduct 
concerning  the  Employment  Practices  of  Canadian  Companies 
Operating  in  South  Africa,"  Second  Annual  Report  for  the  Year 
1986,  By  John  S.  Small. 

The  Sullivan  Principles  (U.S.) 

I 

Non-segregation  of  the  races  in  all  eating,  comfort,  locker- 
room  and  work  fadlities; 

II 

Equal  and  fair  employment  practices  for  all  employees; 

III 

Equal  pay  for  all  employees  doing  equal  or  comparable 
work  for  the  same  period  of  time; 

IV 

Initiation  and  development  of  training  programs  that  will 
prepare  blacks,  coloreds,  and  Asians  in  substantial  numbers 
for  supervisory,  administrative,  clerical  and  technical 
positions; 

V 

Increasing  the  number  of  blacks,  coloreds,  and  Asians  in 
management  and  supervisory  posts; 

VI 

Improving  the  quality  of  employees’  lives  outside  the  work 
environment  in  such  areas  as  housing,  transportation, 
schooling,  recreational  and  health  facilities. 

principle  VI  dearly  goes  further  than  anything  so  far  put  forward  by  the 
Canadian  Government.  Principle  VII,  added  in  1985,  goes  further  still.  It  reads: 

VII 

Working  to  elimitate  laws  and  customs  that  impede  social 
and  political  justice. 

This  is  further  elaborated.  U.S. 
companies  in  South  Africa  who  are 
signatories  of  ‘Sullivan’  should  press 
for  a single  educational  system,  and 
for  the  unrestricted  rights  of  black 
business.  They  should  work  to 
influence  other  South  African 
companies.  They  should  support 
freedom  of  mobility  of  black  workers 
and  provide  adequate  housing  for 
families.  They  should  use  their 
financial  and  Segal  resources  to 
desegregate  all  public  facilities.  They 
should  — and  here  is  a marked  change 
in  tone  and  intention  — oppose 
public  adherence  to  all  laws  and 
regulations  upholding  Apartheid. 

They  should  work  to  end  that  system. 
And  they  should  support  the  full 
participation  of  blacks,  coloreds,  and 
Asians  in  the  political  process  of  the 
country. 

This,  as  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  on 
'Sullivan'  issued  in  1986  by  the  Arthur 
C.  Little  Co.  Inc.  accurately  observes, 
marks  “a  brand-new  dimension  of 
activity  ...  unique  for  U.S.  multi- 
national companies,  who  have  long 
practised  a policy  of  avoiding 
challenges  to  host  governments...  It 
was  a dramatic  expansion". 

Mr.  Sullivan  believes  that  his 
Principles  "caused  a revolution  in 
industrial  race  relations  in  South 
Africa",  and  acted  as  a catalyst  for 
change.  But  he  gave  notice  in  May 
1985  that  if  in  two  years’  lime 
statutory  Apartheid  had  not  ended, 
and  no  clear  commitment  had  been 
made  to  give  the  vote  to  blacks  on  an 
equal  basis  with  whites,  he  would 
summon  U.S,  companies  to  leave  the 
country,  and  press  for  an  official 
Government  embargo.  The  two  years 
had  passed,  and  these  conditions  "had 
not  been  remotely  met”.  On  3 June 
'987,  accordingly,  he  pronounced  that 
'he  main  pillars  of  Apartheid  still 
s'ood.  He  named  this  fact  as  the 
Stalest  moral  issue  in  the  world  to- 
day. Every  moral,  economic,  and 
Political  force  must  be  brought  to  bear 
uPon  it.  "After  careful,  painstaking, 
and  prayerful  consideration”,  he 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
mvestments  within  nine  months 
(March  1988),  and  the  breaking  of 
diplomatic  relations  between 
Washington  and  Pretoria. 

^r-  Sullivan’s  personal  story  is  an 
°ngoing  drama,  hard  to  predict. 
erhaps  more  predictable  was  the 
reaction  of  the  U.S.  Corporate  Council 
°n  South  Africa,  a body  formed  in 
ePtember  1985  consisting  of  104  Chief 
Executive  Officers  of  "companies 
(°ncerned  about  the  South  Africa 


issue".  In  the  evening  of  the  day  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  issued  his  demarche  they 
announced  their  great  regret  that  he 
should  have  done  it.  The  CEO  of 
Mobil  Corporation  said,  hopefully, 
"We  will  now  have  to  carry  out  the 
Sullivan  Principles  without  Sullivan”. 

But  at  present  what  the  Canadian 
Code  of  Conduct  and  the  Sullivan 
Principles  have  in  common  is  plain. 
They  discover  what  kind  of  working 
conditions  have  either  been  imposed 
or  tolerated  by  their  own  nationals  in 
South  Africa-related  companies.  They 
set  high  standards.  They  publish 
increasingly  meticulous  annual 
reports  which  grade  company 
behaviour  in  accordance  with  those 
standards.  (Sullivan's  first  three 
principles  are  on  a pass/fail  basis). 
They  provide  a useful  resolvent  for 
other  people’s  perplexities.  Amid 
bystanders,  they  stand  up  and  are 
counted.  And  more  particularly,  they 
supply  very  many  Universities  in 
North  America  [see  Section  III], 
including  our  own,  with  data  or 
"benchmarks"  which  they  can  use  to 
reach  that  sought-after  “informed 
decision"  about  divestment. 

The  two  Codes,  therefore,  constitute 
the  envelope  which  contains  this 
University’s  policy.  Its  full  title  is 
"Investment  Policy  with  respect  to 
Companies  and  Banks  having 
Investments  in  South  Africa”.  It  has 
been  formally  ‘in  place'  since 
19  December  1985.  So  (iii),  how  did  it 
get  there? 

It  was  on  21  November  1978  that  the 
External  and  Business  Affairs 
Committees  decided,  with  prescience 
on  both  tactics  and  strategy,  "to 
develop  a mechanism  for  dealing  with 
social  and  political  issues  with  respect 
to  University  investment”.  Although 
they  did  not  mention  South  Africa,  at 
least  not  in  circulated  print,  they  felt 
strongly  that  in  specific  instances 
where  the  University’s  credibility  as  an 
investor  was  questioned,  "credible  and 
effective  procedures  for  responding” 
should  exist.  They  accepted,  as  a 
useful  criterion  for  basing  an 
initiative,  Yale  University's  concept  of 
"social  injury”*.  They  established  the 


• Which  is:  "The  injurious  impact  which  the 
activities  of  a company  are  found  to  have  on 
consumers,  employees,  or  other  persons, 
particularly  including  activities  which  violate, 
or  frustrate  the  enforcement  of,  rules  of 
domestic  or  international  law  intended  to 
protect  individuals  against  deprivation  of 
health,  safety,  or  basic  freedoms;  for  purposes 
of  these  guidelines  social  injury  shall  not 
consist  of  doing  business  with  other 
companies  which  are  themselves  engaged  in 
socially  injurious  activities". 


method  by  which  a "general  concern" 
in  the  University  community  should 
express  itself.  On  any  brief  or  petition 
presented  which  alleged  that  social 
injury  had  been  inflicted  by  an 
investment  decision,  at  least  300 
signatures  should  appear.  If  this 
happened,  then  as  a further  operation 
of  the  mechanism  an  Advisory  Board 
to  the  President  representing  various 
constituencies  in  the  University  would 
be  set  up,  chaired  by  the  Vice- 
President  for  Business  Affairs.  Its  duty 
would  be  to  recommend  a course  of 
action  to  the  President. 

This  mechanism  is  also  still  in  place, 
and  working.  An  Advisory  Board  "on 
the  Social  and  Political  Aspects  of 
University  Investment”  did  meet  and 
report  to  the  President,  although  not 
until  6 May  1985.  This  came  about 
because  in  November  1984  just  such  a 
brief  as  envisaged  had  been  presented. 
This  was  entitled  "The  Case  for 
Divestment",  and  was  supported  not 
by  300  but  by  1,375  signatures.  This 
document  called  upon  Governing 
Council  to  divest  the  University  of  all 
holdings  in  banks  which  did  business 
with  the  South  African  Government, 
or  its  agencies,  or  with  corporations 
investing  in  South  Africa.  The 
Advisory  Board  held  six  meetings  on 
this  subject  between  January  and  May 
1985  - one  of  them  (21  March  1985) 
with  the  authors  of  the  brief. 

The  Board’s  members  did  not  find 
that  the  actions  of  Canadian 
companies  doing  business  in  South 
Africa  had  been  or  were  "socially 
injurious”.  They  therefore  did  not 
believe  that  divestment  of  holdings 
was  an  appropriate  response.  They 
asked  Council  to  press  the  Canadian 
Government  to  put  its  Code  of 
Conduct  into  effective  operation. 

Accepting  this  advice,  the  President 
brought  it  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Council  on  18  June  1985.  (His 
major  argument  for  acceptance,  and 
others’,  is  reported  in  Section  III).  He 
emphasized  his  Advisory  Board’s 
"essential  finding”.  This  was  negative. 
Social  injury  had  not  been  inflicted  in 
South  Africa.  Divestment  of  holdings 
there  was  not  appropriate.  And  yes,  he 
would  urge  the  Federal  authorities  to 
action:  he  gave  Notice  of  Motion  to 
the  effect  that  Governing  Council 
should  urge  them  to  complete  their 
current  review  of  the  Code  of  Conduct, 
and  make  the  reporting  requirements 
of  it  mandatory.  He  told  the  Council 
meeting  on  20  June  1985  that 
although  “he  had  his  own  views  on 
the  policies  of  the  Government  of 
South  Africa",  they  had  played  no 
part  in  his  response  either  to  the  “Case 
for  Divestment”  or  to  his  own 
Advisory  Board.  But  the  upshot  of  the 
spirited  Council  debate  was  the 
presentation  of  another  Notice  of 
Motion,  of  the  root-and-branch  kind: 
(a)  that  the  University  should 
formulate  a policy  of  making  no 
further  investment  in  South  Africa- 
related  companies;  and  (b)  "that  it 
initiate  proceedings  for  divesting  its 
holdings". 

When  this  came  back  to  the  Executive 
Committee  on  10  September  1985,  Dr. 
Connell  underlined  that  neither  part 
of  Motion  put  forward  proposed 
immediate  divestment.  He 
commended  this  delay,  as  there  still 
existed  "a  number  of  very  serious  and 
difficult  questions",  which  he 
outlined,  connected  with  it.  Since 
during  the  summer  the  Government 
had  at  last  bestirred  itself  on  South 
Africa,  he  withdrew  his  own  Notice  of 
Motion.  But  he  suggested  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Council’s  Notice  of 
Motion  of  20  June  be  put  forward  at 
the  next  Council  meeting:  to  the  effect 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  both  its 
clauses  these  words  should  be  added: 


Canada's  guidelines  for  conduct  or 
which  fail  to  report  adequately  on 
their  adherence  to  these 
guidelines..". 

The  University,  he  said,  “could  then 
rely  on  the  work  of  public  authorities, 
in  the  first  instance"  to  monitor  its 
investments  and  to  judge  a company’s 
behaviour.  Divestment  policy  would 
thus  be  based  on  the  conduct  of 
particular  companies. 

To  this  Governing  Council  agreed  at 
its  meeting  on  19  September  1985, 
although  not  before  someone  had 
pointed  out  that  "the  proposed 
amendment  completely  contradicted 
the  spirit  of  the  original  Motion:  the 
action  it  contemplated  would  in  no 
way  challenge  Apartheid  and  would 
give  only  the  illusion  of  action”.  The 
Motion,  as  amended,  was  carried.  It 
offered,  someone  else  said,  "a  clear, 
unambiguous  course  of  action".  When 
on  20  November  1985  the  Business 
Affairs  Committee  considered 
Council's  resolution,  Mr.  Pathy 
emphasized  that  if  any  Canadian 
company  did  not  report  as  the  Code 
required,  that  would  be  taken  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  failure  to 
comply;  and  if,  after  the  University’s 
officers  had  remonstrated  with  that 
company's  officers,  it  stayed 
delinquent,  the  University  would 
divest  itself  of  its  holding  therein.  The 
resultant  sale  of  stock  would  be  timed 
to  promote  the  University's  best 
interests  — that  is.  to  prevent 
divestment  from  happening  "at  fire- 
sale  prices”.  On  the  frequency  and 
content  Of  the  companies'  reports,  the 
President  would  give  an  account  at 
least  annually  to  Governing  Council. 
To  the  objection  of  a member  that  it 
now  seemed  as  though  no  direct 
action  could  be  taken  for  some  lime, 
Mr.  Pathy  answered  that  the  Advisory 
Board  must  necessarily  await  the 
Report  for  1985  of  the  Code’s 
Administrator,  due  in  the  summer  of 
1986.  There  was  no  intention  of 
delaying  action.  The  University  had 
no  alternative  but  "to  rely  on  public 
authorities  to  produce  sound 
monitoring  reports,  simply  because 
the  University  itself  lacked  the 
financial  resources  to  do  it”. 

Final  confirmation  of  the  policy  was 
made  by  Governing  Council  on 
19  December  1985,  with  one  addition 
to  its  resoludon  of  19  September,  to 
include  U.S.  companies  which  were 
signatories  to  the  Sullivan  Principles. 

The  rationale  for  putring  this  policy 
in  place  is  implicit  in  its  own  record. 

In  the  fall  of  1985  many  members  of 
this  University  did  not  think 
divestment  was  sensible,  or  that 
withdrawing  foreign  capital  from 
South  Africa  would  impact  upon 
Apartheid.  Continuing  that  capital,  in 
contrast,  would  better  the  working 
and  living  condi dons  of  black 
employees.  On  such  a base  a black 
middle-class  could  stand.  (To  create 
this  is  also  the  objective  of  President 
Botha’s  ‘reforms'.  He  gambles  on  a 
contented  black  bourgeoisie  emerging 
to  support  the  system.  We  gamble  on 
the  discontented  hurrying  to  reform  it 
out  of  recognidon).  But  sanctions, 
boycotts,  and  bans  negate  all  hopes: 
one  cannot  gamble  on,  or  with, 
nothing.  Divestment,  then,  is  just 
another  negation,  a last  resort,  an 
admission  that  foreign  companies  in 
South  Africa  are  too  stupid  to  want  to 
improve  the  society  in  which  they 
make  their  money.  But  this  accusauon 
has  been  belied  by  their  successful 
efforts  to  ‘live  up  to’  the  standards  of 
the  Canadian  and  the  Sullivan  Codes. 


"That  with  respect  to  Canadian 
companies  and  banks  with 
investments  in  South  Africa  which 
fail  to  meet  the  Government  of 
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Ill  Argumentation 

Whatever  can  be  thought  and  said 
about  diis  issue  has  already  been 
thought  and  said  — if  not  on  this 
campus  then  on  others.  Persuasion  at 
this  late  date  is  unlikely  to  change 
minds  which  one  way  or  the  other  are 
made  up.  The  minds  that  are  set  on 
divestment  and  sanctions  have  not 
however  gone  on  to  concern 
themselves  with  South  Africa  divested 
from,  South  Africa  sanctioned.  That  is 
South  Africa's  problem.  This  scenario 
Alexander  Ross  in  Canadian  Business 
(May  1986)  has  described  as  “a 
quintessentially  Canadian  political 
controversy,  since  it  operates  almost 
totally  on  a symbolic  level,  where 
words  are  paramount  and  deeds 
almost  incidental".  So:  the  present 
Section  reports  the  arguments 
regularly  aired,  but  they  are  more  for 
remembrance  than  instruction.  The 
most  valuable  of  them  deal  with 
values.  "South  Africa”,  a dispiriting 
subject,  possesses  one  crystal  quality: 
the  power  to  bring  people  up  short. 
The  word  "abhorrence”  would  not  be 
so  often  exhumed  from  the  thesaurus 
if  they  were  not  so  astonished  at  the 
depth  of  their  reaction  to  the  affront 
the  subject  presents.  There  is  also 
resentment  — diat  it  cannot  be  true 
that  everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion,  since  the  practical 
consequences  can  be  so  appalling. 
Resentment  too,  that  the  initiative 
lives  with  the  wicked.  "Unusual 
situations  might  arise”,  allowed  the 
trustees  of  Princeton  University  when 
in  October  1985  they  were  tackling 
divestment,  "in  which  Princeton 
simply  did  not  wish  to  be  associated 
with  a particular  [South  Africa- 
related]  company  because  of  a clear 
and  serious  conflict  with  the  central 
values  of  the  University". 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  own  unusual 
situation,  this  review  has  not 
remarked  on  this  conflict  of  clear, 
serious,  and  central  values. 

Nevertheless,  "problems  encountered 
in  the  administration  of  the  policy"  — 
my  fourth  term  of  reference  — centre 
on  values  that  are  not  fiscal. 

Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  problem 
in  any  of  this.  One  question  already 
emerges  from  the  previous  paragraph: 
what  does  the  collective,  'Princeton', 
mean?  Or  similarly,  ‘the  University  of 
Toronto’?  At  Queen’s  University 
convocation  in  May  1987,  President 
Hanna  Gray  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  declared  that  in  this  context 
it  means  nothing,  there  is  no 
collective.  Individuals  and  groups 
within  a University  might  lay  out  the 
issues  and  analyze  the  options  for 
foreign  policy  — "but  they  shouldn't 
use  the  University  as  the  surrogate  for 
their  obligations  in  the  public  sector”. 
This  echoes  the  opinion  of  Cornell 
University's  trustees  expressed  nine 
years  ago:  if  the  University  presumed 
to  speak  for  all  on  political,  moral,  or 
ethical  issues  it  would  "inevitably 
abridge  the  rights  of  those  who 
disagree”.  The  University  was  not  a 
club,  a trade  association,  or  a lobby. 

Nor  was  it  a battleground  — a picture 
which  the  President  of  Tufts,  when  his 
University  was  in  the  throes,  drew  in 
order  to  discard.  "The  issue,"  said  he, 

“is  not  a conflict  between  the  forces  of 
light,  freedom,  and  goodness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  representatives  of 
darkness,  reaction,  and  racism  on  the 
other”.  The  rueful  note  in  this  tells  he 
did  not  think,  rightly,  he  would  be 
believed. 

Yet  arguing  out  the  idea  of  a 
University’,  like  reiterating  one's 
abhorrence  of  Apartheid,  will  not 
solve  a practical  problem.  The 
President  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Michael 
Sovern,  saw  it  straighter  and  put  it 
better  when  in  October  1985  his 
University  was  shedding  some  $39 
million.  He  opposed  this  move.  But 
here,  he  §aid  of  divestment,  was 


"a  complex  issue  on  which  decent 
and  reasonable  people  may 
disagree". 

He  is  right:  so  they  may.  I will  assume 
some  things  are  true  about  this 
particular  collective.  It  exists.  These 
decent  and  reasonable  people  are  the 
majority.  They  agree  with  the  right  to 
disagree.  They  know  a complex  issue 
when  they  see  one.  They  do  not  want 
"to  warm  their  hearts  at  odiers’  fires"; 
to  defy  a distant  lightning,  then  quit 
in  self-applause;  or  just  to  roust  the 
establishment.  Although  it  is  as  much 
a piece  of  paternalism,  that  imperialist 
remnant,  as  is  famine  relief,  what  they 
want  is  to  bring  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number. 

“It  is  nonsense”,  The  Economist 
(London)  assured  its  readers  on 
23  March  1985,  “to  maintain  that  a 
business’  only  aim  is  to  maximize 
profits  for  its  shareholders.  No 
company  anywhere  is  just  a machine 
extruding  goods  and  services.  Firms 
are  social  organizations”.  A university 
is  also  a social  organization  — but  its 
various  communities  take  longer  to 
find  an  acceptable  line  between  social 
and  political  action  than  does  the 
management  of  any  well-run  business, 
quick  to  assess  its  shareholders’ 
susceptibilities  as  well  as  their 
dividends.  Certainly  "The  Case  for 
Divestment”,  the  brief  which  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Connell  on  28  November  1984 
by  a student  group  on  behalf  of  1,375 
petitioning  members  of  our 
University,  did  not  try  to  draw  any 
such  line. 

This  group  of  ten,  ‘the  University  of 
Toronto  Divestment  Committee’,  dates 
from  September  1983.  It  was  formed 
"to  raise  awareness  of  the  South  Africa 
issue  and  to  highlight  the  University's 
financial  involvement  in  South  Africa- 
related  banks  and  companies”.  Their 
very  thorough  brief  certainly  raised 
and  highlighted  the  moral  and  social 
irresponsibility  of  pursuing  a 
maximized  rate  of  return  on 
investment  in  disregard  of  its  wider 
social  impact.  “Business”,  stated  its 
version  of  The  Economist's  point, 
"cannot  be  divorced  from  the  ... 
environment  in  which  it  operates”. 
Accordingly,  investment  in  South 
Africa-related  companies  was,  “by 
definition,  ‘socially  injurious’,  for  it 
reinforces  the  chains  of  oppression 
which  bind  the  majority  black 
population".  Our  University’s  plain 
duty  was,  said  this  brief,  "to  uphold 
those  broadly  humanitarian  goals  to 
which  a great  University  should  be 
dedicated”.  Divestment  did  that  duty. 

It  was  “hard  to  imagine  how  anyone 
can  adduce  a successful  argument  for 
continued  foreign  participation  in 
South  Africa’s  economy".  That 
anyone  would  try,  was  even  harder  to 
understand. 

It  was  this  "Case  for  Divestment”, 
petitioned,  rejected,  and  filed  three 
years  ago,  that  set  going  the  local 
argument  on  values.  In  May  1985,  as 
already  noted,  the  President’s  Advisory 
Board  reached  negative  conclusions. 
Their  reasons  for  doing  so,  when 
taken  together  with  those  of  Dr. 

Connell  for  agreeing  with  them,  can 
fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  rationale 
for  the  ongoing  policy  of  the 
administration:  drafts  of  the  Board's 
report  were  sent  to  him  for  comment 
before  its  publication.  The  Board  did 
not  think  it  possible  for  the 
University,  “a  pluralistic  community 
which  encourages  the  expression  of 
diverse  opinions”,  to  take  “a 
monolithic  viewpoint".  What  was  the 
case  for  divestment  as  presented? 

Simply  stated,  the  argument  in  its 
favour  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  such  action  by  this  University, 
properly  publicized,  would  encourage 
other  Universities  and  major  investors 
to  take  similar  action.  If  sufficient 
amounts  of  stock  were  offered  for  sale, 
the  price  would  be  depressed  and  the 
banks  and  corporations  which  were 


affected  would  in  due  course  be  forced 
into  suspending  their  activities  in  the 
Republic. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  divestment, 
then,  was  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
foreign  capital  from  the  country, 
bringing  about  its  total  economic  and 
social  isolation.  The  hope  was  that 
this  would  compel  the  Government 
there  to  abandon  its  practices  of 
Apartheid.  This  hope  the  Board  did 
not  share.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
the  presence  of  foreign -owned 
companies  had  contributed  in  any  way 
to  the  enforcement  of  Apartheid : it 
had  been  enforced  before  the 
foreigners  came,  and  would  continue 
whether  they  stayed,  paying  taxes,  or 
did  not.  There  was  also  "no  historical 
evidence  to  support  the  view  that 
economic  isolation  will  bring  about 
domestic  social  change". 

On  18  June  1985  the  President  stated 
his  own  views.  It  is  not  evident  he  has 
changed  them  since.  Clearly  there 
were  values  which  the  University  held 
“which  are  given  expression  in  our 
policies  and  which  guide  our 
conduct".  We  could  not  and  should 
not  avoid  moral  judgments  in  the 
conduct  of  our  affairs.  But  he 
distinguished  between  the  exercise  of 
moral  judgment  in  University 
transactions  and  engagement  in 
political  action.  This  latter  he  defined 
as  a "deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of 
Governing  Council,  or  in  its  name,  to 
change  political  structures, 
governments,  and  policies  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere”.  Council  should 
not  embark  on  campaigns  to  correct 
injustices  outside  of  the  University,  in 
Canada  or  abroad.  The  use  of  its 
economic  power  to  influence  other 
people's  conduct  might  well  produce 
situations  which  would  encourage 
still  other  people  to  exercise  their 
economic,  or  other,  power  on  us.  He 
believed  (as  did  the  trustees  at 
Princeton)  that  in  certain 
circumstances  we  might  decline  to  do 
business  with  somebody  whose  ethical 
standards  were  "an  affront  to  those  of 
the  University”.  But,  it  was  our  tacit 
assumption  that  corporations  which 
conformed  to  Canadian  law  also 
conformed  with  "standards  which  the 
University  might  expect  in  its 
commercial  relations”.  Accordingly, 
the  University  in  adhering  to  the 
government’s  Code  of  Conduct  was 
supporting  those  standards.  To  go  for 
instant  divestment  was  plainly  to 
make  a moral  judgment  — but  a 
moral  judgment  “should  be  such  that 
it  would  gain  a broad  consensus  of 
support  in  the  University 
community”.  A recommendation 
which  stirred  up  widespread 
controversy  would  weaken  its  own 
impact. 

Passage  of  time  has  certainly  widened 
the  controversy,  summarized  by  The 
Financial  Post  Magazine  on 
1 January  1986:  "While  many  say  no 
to  South  Africa,  others  contend  that 
investing  in  companies  that  don't 
exploit  blacks  is  perfectly  acceptable". 
Those  who  say  no  will  accept 
nothing,  and  among  their  ranks  is 
some  heavy  artillery.  On 
27  October  1986  President  Ronald 
Reagan  signed  a bill  authorizing  the 
United  States  to  impose  further 
embargos  on  South  African  imports, 
plus  a significant  ban  on  military 
assistance  to  any  nation 
circumventing  the  extant  amis 
embargo,  if  substantial  progress 
towards  ending  Apartheid  and 
establishing  a non-racial  democracy 
had  not  been  made  within  twelve 
months  — that  is,  by  now,  the  fall  of 
1987.  When  that  lime  came,  however, 
the  U.S.  Government  decided  to  take 
no  such  action. 

On  our  local  scene  the  contending 
continues.  Professor  Cranford  Pratt,  as 
Chairman  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Faculty 
Group,  exchanged  opinions  with  Dr. 
Connell  on  16  May  1986.  The  group 


did  not  assume  that  foreign 
investment  in  South  Africa  was  a 
social  injury  or  that  divestment 
“would  be  an  appropriate  expression 
of  the  University’s  abhorrence  of 
racism”.  Instead,  a full  investigation 
of  these  propositions  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  main  concerns  of  a committee 
of  inquiry'.  Dr.  Connell  argued 
strongly  “that  he  felt  that  the  effort  to 
insist  on  divestment  was  a substantial 
intrusion  upon  academic  freedom". 
Professor  Pratt  answered  that  the  issue 
of  the  University’s  investment  policy 
was  a moral  issue,  "and  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  touch  the  question  of 
academic  freedom”.  Dr.  Connell  told 
The  Bulletin  in  July  1986  that  there 
was  no  "official  University”  position 
on  anything  "Except  for  the  traditions 
upon  which  universities  are  founded 
and  the  policies  which  enable  them  to 
operate”.  A member  of  the  Advisory- 
Board  remarked  on  11  September  1986 
that,  given  the  time  and  work  put  into 
this  issue,  "the  University  would  be 
more  fiscally  responsible  to  find  less 
controversial  investments”.  The  Board 
still  maintained  on  10  October  1986 
that  there  were  insufficient  grounds 
for  divesting  from  the  four  Canadian 
companies  then  operating  in  South 
Africa.  The  President  told  Council  on 
23  October  1986  that  the  issue  was  a 
very  difficult  one  where  no  moral 
certitude  was  possible,  but  that  he  was 
“satisfied  in  the  short  run"  with  the 
Board’s  advice.  This  did  not  sit  well 
with  those  who  argued  that  since 
Apartheid  was  evil,  so  was  any 
association  with  it,  and  therefore 
divestment  was  an  immediately 
necessary  moral  action.  They  shared 
the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu,  who  in  June  1986  told  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  City  that  it  was 
baloney  to  say  that  the  foreign 
businesses  were  in  South  Africa  "for 
our  benefit;  and  when  you  say  you  are 
neutral  in  a situation  of  injustice  and 
oppression,  you  have  decided  to 
support  the  unjust  status  quo". 

No  one  changed  his  or  her  mind.  On 
9 February  1987  at  Council  a member 
gave  Notice  of  Motion  that  the 
University  divest.  In  support  it  was 
argued  at  the  Executive  Committee  on 
24  February  that  the  Code  of  Conduct 
did  not  work,  and  that  uncorroborated 
company  reports  from  South  Africa 
were  useless  anyway.  Moreover,  those 
companies  that  did  follow  the  Code 
and  were  good  employers  necessarily 
supported  the  system  of  Apartheid 
because  they  paid  the  Republic's  taxes 
and  obeyed  its  laws.  "Philosophically, 
the  University  should  not  limit  itself 
to  endeavours  to  improve  working 
conditions  for  blacks...  it  should 
distance  itself  from  South  Africa 
completely”.  Two  per  cent  of  a 
portfolio,  although  not  much,  was 
two  per  cent  too  much.  But  a Motion 
to  place  divestment  on  Council's 
agenda  failed  for  want  of  a seconder. 
Another,  that  the  President  should 
initiate  a review,  was  defeated.  The 
Executive  Committee  resolved  to  take 
no  further  action.  When  Council  met 
on  5 March  1987  and  was  so  informed, 
the  meeting  began  with  debate  but 
dissolved  in  rancorous  confusion.  In 
the  aftermath  of  this,  one  hundred 
Faculty  members  wrote  to  the  Bulletin 
on  23  March  1987  to  insist  that  Dr. 
Connell  could  have  foreseen  this 
development,  since  it  was  he  who 
previously  “had  subverted  the  Motion 
for  total  divestment  by  tacking  on  an 
amendment  that  limited  it  to  those 
companies  designated  as  disobeying 
the  Cbde  [of  Conduct],  and  then 
attempted  to  justify  his  refusal  to 
apply  the  policy  by  claiming  that  the 
Code  is  insufficiently  detailed”. 

On  this  campus  the  argumentation 
about  divestment  has  not  paid  much 
heed  to  its  possible  financial  and 
social  consequences.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  their  'nuts-and-bolts'  content 
is  at  odds  with  dramatic  climax. 
Canadian  Business  has  commented 
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,)0W  ai  McGill  University,  and  not 
only  at  McGill,  all  the  debate  on 
divestment  centred  on  purifying  the 
University  endowment  fund.  In 
oiiirast.  the  faculty  pension  fund  — 
Ivhere  vvas  •'  invested.  and  where  had 
I i,  been?  — never  became  an  issue, 
because  nobody  brought  the  subject 
up  However,  the  financial  journals 
uhich  report  both  their  own  opinions 
ancl  those  of  investment  analysts  are 
n0i  required  reading  for  many.  Yet 
(|iei,  evidence  is  or  should  be  of 
service  to  anyone  who  believes  that 
divestment  is  a moral  policy  that  will 
one  clay  produce  a beneficial  social 
result-  Start  with  a truism:  when  stock 
I is  sold  somebody  buys  it.  Dr.  Allan 
Boesak,  a leading  black  South 
African,  complained  to  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  that  the 
decision  by  General  Motors  to  sell  off 
I iis  South  African  interest  had  left  the 
factory  in  the  hands  of  local  managers 
who  no  longer  felt  constrained  to  obey 
. American  policy  directives  and  who 
I refused  to  sign  the  Sullivan  Principles. 

They  also  announced  that  they  would 
j henceforth  sell  equipment  to  the 
| South  African  security  forces.  This 
was  something  new  — and  so  was  a 
strike  of  two  thousand  workers, 

, followed  by  the  sacking  of  five 
hundred.  This  went  far  to  emphasize 
the  argument  made  by  Alan  Pifer  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  that  since 
American  companies  paid  good 
I wages,  had  moved  black  workers  into 
J skilled  jobs  and  recognized  black  trade 
I unions,  they  were  contributing  "to  the 
n development  of  a black  power  base 
I that  could  one  day  be  decisive  in  the 
J struggle  for  a just  society”.  Divestment 
I was  counter-productive.  He  added  in 
1 October  1986  that  he  knew  of  no 
J American  corporation  operating  in 
I South  Africa  that  was  ashamed  of 
| being  there. 

I Nor  does  divestment  necessarily  make 
| that  clean  cut  from  South  Africa  that 
ns  proponents  hope  for.  Some 
companies  are  less  high-minded  than 
Mr.  Pifer  would  like  them  to  be. 
Businessmen  with  a money  incentive 
I to  sidestep  codes  of  conduct, 

I embargos,  and  sanctions  are  better  at 
| it  than  civil  servants  and  politicians 
I with  no  such  incentive  are  at  stopping 
I them.  An  analyst  for  Prudential-Bache 
I Securities  Inc.,  Ms.  Suzanne  Harvey, 

J has  claimed  in  a 'Divestiture  Update’ 
dated  20  July  1987  that  it  is  a fairly 
j well-kept  secret  that  the  most 
Popular  means  for  corporate  America 
I *o  continue  to  operate  in  South  Africa, 

I "’hile  retaining  a ‘good  guy’  image”, 
has  been  to  get  off  any  list  of  U.S. 

I c®rnPanies  with  direct  investment 
I 'here  and  instead  establish 
I 'siribution,  licensing,  franchising, 

I trademark  and  other  types  of  sales 
I Agreements.  The  companies  divesting 
I ih^  ^ere^ore  able  to  continue  selling 
I Clr  Products  without  having  to  deal 
I'  , /be  political  pressures  at  home 
I and  locally  to  withdraw”.  She 
I «"maied  that  as  of  May  1987  there 
| :'erc  201  U-S.  companies  with  direct 
I an  eSh!rnents  *n  South  Africa  and 
1 ih°^Cr  ^ maintaining  agreements 
I is  nf’  a.tota*  °f  308:  "what  this  means 
|(o  at’  'n  rea'bty,  only  twenty  U.S. 

I re|m?anies  ^ave  severed  all  business 
I a 'ons  in  the  country”. 

I Di^  pr°vides  a case  in  point. 

Iwl,nif -in. the  fal1  of  1986,  il  sold  its 

I n SL,bsidiary  to  a new  trust  created, 
lqu  1 ’ or  lhe  benefit  of  employees,  a 
l'hi|r,Cr i°*  whom  were  black.  IBM 
Harv  eStePP£d  Pressures  Ms. 

[And  VCy,spea*<s  °f.  stayed  in  the  market 
Ln  ncUrectly  continues  to  lake 
|prCf Cy  °ut  °f  South  Africa  at  a 
Kviii  lential  exchange  rate.  Workers 
profit °n,y  a small  slice  of  future 


lanvur-’’  ln<1  wfl*'e  employees  who 
L)r  ay  ^e  better  jobs  will  get 
[black and  more  eQuily  'ban 
Bays  a !rluaI1Y  a*l  pull-outs  to  date, 
|iti0  er  analyst,  "have  put  assets 

Witne*  hands”-  The  New  York 

reP°rted  on  27  July  1987  that  in 


South  Africa  now  you  may  get 
yourself  a Wang  computer,  a General 
Motors'  Opel,  Firestone’s  tires,  and 
Procter  and  Gambles's  Oil  of  Olay 
"even  though  the  manufacturers  of  all 
these  products  have  sold  their  South 
African  operations  in  the  last  year  in 
response  to  zuti-Apartheid  pressure  ". 
Something  called  the  National 
Beverages  Company  Inc.  will  sell  you 
Coca-Cola  locally  bottled,  with  syrup 
supplied  from  Swaziland. 

Increasingly,  these  divestment  ploys 
are  calling  down  the  disapproval  "of 
the  anti-Apartheid  community, 
because  of  the  concern  that  such 
arrangements  might  represent  a ’sham’ 
or  corporate  shell  game’."  Indeed  they 
might.  It  is  because  in  fact  they  do 
that  Mr.  Sullivan  in  his  demarche 
played  what  Ms.  Harvey  calls  his  ’wild 
card’  — for  he  now  wants  the  U.S.  to 
sever  all  business  relations  with  the 
buyers  of  their  divested  assets  in  the 
Republic.  The  results  of  this,  she 
remarks,  “could  be  rather 
extraordinary”. 

Financial  analysis  like  to  look  back 
whence  they  graduated  and  give 
advice.  They  have  the  usual  mixed 
views  on  the  attachment  of  North 
American  universities  to  "selective 
divestment"  — their  name  for  what 
happens  only  if  a South  Africa-related 
company  gets  a grade  of  III  or  lower 
in  both  the  Canadian  Code  and 
‘Sullivan’.  Alan  Pifer  calls  selective 
divestment  an  example  of  having 
one's  cake  and  eating  it.  Ms.  Harvey 
refers  again  to  the  ‘good  guy’  image. 

But  the  list  of  adherents  is  long,  and 
may  impress.  In  1986  U.S.  universities 
divested  $266  million  of  stock.  The 
figure  for  the  period  1978  to  1985  was 
$410  million.  Those  who  have  kept  to 
selective  divesting  include,  at  the  time 
of  writing  [October  1987]: 


SELECTIVE  DIVESTORS 
U.S.  Universities 


Amherst 

M.I.T 

Brown 

Minnesota 

Bryn  Mawr 

Missouri 

Chicago 

Radcliffe 

Cornell 

Stanford 

Dartmouth 

Swarthmore 

Harvard 

Washington 

Illinois 

Wellesley 

Johns  Hopkins 
Kansas 

Yale 

M.I.T.  sees  selective  divestment  as 
"a  positive  force  in  South  Africa”; 
Cornell  looks  on  anything  else  as 
"total  abandonment”.  Raddiffe, 
adhering  in  April  1987  to  ’Sullivan’ 
Grade  One  only  — thus  cutting  out  60 
companies  and  a $3  million 
investment  — followed  a policy 
adopted  in  1984,  by  which  none  of  the 
companies  in  which  the  College  now 
owns  stock  does  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  its  business  in  South  Africa: 
"The  Board  felt  that  it  was  important 
for  the  College  to  adopt  a policy  that 
reflects  its  principles  and  character". 
Those  who,  after  passing  time  with 
selective  divestment,  have  now  for 
various  internal  reasons  divested 
entirely,  include: 


TOTAL  DIVESTORS 
U.S.  Universities 


Bowdoin  (by 
31  Oct.  1987) 
Brandeis 
California 
City  University 
of  New  York 
Columbia 
Connecticut 
Georgetown 
Michigan  State 
Oberlin 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh 

Princeton 

Rutgers 

Sarah  Lawrence 
Smith 

Smithsonian 

Institute 

S.U.N.Y. 

Tufts 

Wisconsin 


All  the  above  have  tales  to  tell.  A few 
examples:  Brandeis  endured  a year  of 
pro-divestment  demonstrations 
including  the  building  of  a symbolic 
shanty-town  and  a two-week  hunger 
strike  by  its  three  chaplains. 
Connecticut's  trustees  came  to  their 
decision  while  student  protesters 
chanted  outside.  Chant  changed  to 
cheers.  "It  was  the  first  time  in  ten 
years,  said  a trustee,  "that  members 
of  the  Board  were  applauded  by 
students”.  Smith's  President,  after  two 
years  of  barracking,  experienced  the 
same  pleasure  on  announcing  the 
shedding  of  $23  million  by  October 
1988.  California's  divestment  of  three 
billion  dollars  on  30  July  1986  was 
the  largest  single  divestment  by  any 
public  or  private  university  in  the 
country,  exceeding  the  combined 
amount  divested  by  all  other  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities  thus  far”. 

The  other  sums  cannot  be  called 
negligible.  Oberlin  will  sell  by  June 
1988  $14  million  invested  in  twelve 
companies,  out  of  an  endowment  of 
$200  million.  Sarah  Lawrence  divested 
13%  of  its  portfolio;  the  Smithsonian 
$27  million,  invested  in  42  companies- 
and  Pittsburgh  $12.5  million,  in 
twenty  companies.  The  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  having 
noted  how  more  American  colleges 
and  universities  had  adopted 
divestment  policies  in  the  single  year 
1985  than  in  the  previous  eight  years 
combined,  gave  the  South  African 
Government  until  30  June  1987  to 
dismantle  the  legal  structure  of 
Apartheid.  If  it  did  not,  Pennsylvania 
would  divest.  It  did  not,  so 
Pennsylvania  did. 

Harvard  sold  $160  million  of  stock  in 
eight  South  Africa-related  companies. 
Its  trustees  contrived  this  in  their 
campaign  of  opposition  to  President 
Derek  Bok’s  consistently  expressed 
conviction  that  universities  had 
neither  mandate  nor  competence  to 
administer  foreign  policy,  to  set  social 
and  economic  priorities,  enforce 
standards  of  conduct  in  die  society,  "or 
carry  out  other  social  functions  apart 
from  learning  and  discovery". 
Universides  were  not,  he  insisted, 
"militant  bodies  anxious  to  force  our 
vision  of  social  justice  on  the  world". 
They  should  not  risk  their 
independence  by  getting  into  polidca! 
battles,  or  act  "in  ways  that 
compromise  the  openness  and  freedom 
that  must  characterize  a healdiy 
research  environment”.  In  this 
argument  the  wisdom  of  a Harvard 
worthy,  Judge  Learned  Hand,  was 
often  disinterred:  "the  spirit  of  liberty 
is  the  spirit  which  is  not  too  sure  it  is 
right".  But  this  milk-and-water  trope 
did  not  appeal  to  the  68  Harvard 
scholars  who  on  4 September  1986 
were  out  baying  for  divestment.  Intent 
on  forcing  their  vision  of  social  justice 
on  the  world,  these  marshals  of  the 
moral  frontier  blockaded  Memorial 
Hall  and  so  prevented  six  hundred 
alumni  from  attending  a dinner 
(which  was  cancelled)  in  celebration 
of  their  University’s  350th  anniversary. 

On  the  campus  in  Canada  no  militant 
bodies  have  yet  mustered  to  mount 
anything  nameable  as  a campaign. 
Attention  to  South  Africa  has  been  too 
sporadic.  But  the  decisive 
consideration,  according  to  President 
Alvin  Lee  of  McMaster,  remained 
constant:  it  is,  "what  investment 
stategy  is  more  likely  to  help  the 
blacks  in  South  Africa  by  encouraging 
change  towards  a multi-racial 
democracy”.  Some  samples  of  the 
decisions  so  far  made  follow: 


Tolal  divestors  are  ai  present  in  the 
minority: 


SELECTIVE  DIVESTORS 
Canadian  Universities 


TOTAL  DIVESTORS 
Canadian  Universities 


Dalhousie  Queen's 

McGill  York 

Mount  Allison 


McGill’s  move,  the  earliest  (November 
1985)  in  the  matter,  was  initiated  by 
student  members  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  was  approved  almost 
unanimously  by  the  University  Senate. 
At  Queen's  University,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  had  on  10  May  1986  voted  22 
to  9 against  divestment.  The  Principal 
reported  in  September  1986  that  "only 
various  forms  of  impure  disassociation 
are  possible  in  our  highly  interrelated 
world"  — which  is  another  way  of 
making  Derek  Bok's  point  that  unless 
you  are  a hermit  in  the  desert  the  money 
in  your  pocket  will  be  dirty.  A delicate 
balance,  the  Principal  further  noted, 
was  needed  to  protect  the  University 
"from  overt  political  involvement 
which  may  compromise  its 
independence,  while  not  seeming  to  be 
oblivious  to  major  moral  evils”.  A 
year  later,  on  3 September  1987, 
oblivion  was  routed,  the  delicacy 
disappeared,  and  so  did  the  balance. 
The  Trustees  voted  19  to  5 for  full 
divestment. 

Finally,  there  is  a third  category, 
which  it  is  convenient  to  tabulate,  for 
the  lime  being,  in  this  way: 


UNASCERTAIN  ABLE: 
Canadian  Universities 


Alberta 

Calgary 

Guelph 

Manitoba 


Ottawa 

Saskatchewan 

U.B.C. 


A policy  has  not  yet  been  required  of 
these  universities,  since  they  have  not, 
to  quote  the  President  of  McMaster, 
“formally  addressed  the  subject”. 
There  is  of  course  no  implication  here 
that  their  capable  administrators  have 
not  thought  of  and  filed  a policy,  to  be 
produced  at  need.  But  to  date  no 
argumentation,  and  certainly  no 
agitation,  has  arisen  within  their 
hearing:  and  presumably,  until  such 
lime  as  it  does,  the  subject  will  remain 
formally  unaddressed. 


m 


Carleton  Simon  Fraser 

Lakehead  Toronto 

McMaster  Trent 

New  Brunswick  Western  Ontario 
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IV.  Present  Investment 

The  following  four  Tables  lay  out  the 
present  position.  Table  I shows  the 
University's  holdings  of  securities  in 
companies  with  affiliates  in  South 
Africa,  as  at  30  September  1987.  Table 
II  deals  with  current  common  stock 
investments  in  the  five  Canadian 
banks  — whose  position  is,  in  general, 
non-involvement  in  South  African 
affairs.  Table  III  compares  the 
University’s  investment  position  as  at 
30  September  1987  with  that  of 
December  1985,  when  the  current 
policy  of  conditional  or  selective 


divestment  was  put  in  place.  Table  IV 
deals  with  the  situation  in  the  Pension 
Fund. 

None  of  the  five  Canadian  banks  — 
Montreal;  Nova  Scotia;  Imperial  Bank 
of  Commerce;  Royal  Bank;  and 
Toronto  Dominion  — now  has  loans 
in  place  with  the  South  African 
Government.  All  have  issued 
statements,  to  which  they  have  given 
considerable  publicity,  about  this 
situation. 

All  of  the  above  replied  to  identical 
queries  from  Mr.  Douglas  P.  Thomas, 


Table  I 

Holdings  of  Securities  of  Companies  with  Affiliates  in  South  Africa 
as  at  30  September  1987 


Market  Value 


No.  of  Shs 

Price 

Amount 

I.  Canada 

2,084  AMCA  International 

12.50 

$ 26,050 

II.  United  Slates 

10,000  Borden,  Inc. 

75.18 

751,796 

5,000  Caterpillar  Tractor 

95.27 

476,354 

250  Dresser  Industries 

42.94 

10,734 

50  Monsanto  Chemical 

122.98 

6,149 

III.  Other  Countries 

15,000  Velcro  Industries 

24.38 

365,625 

$1,636,708 

The  total  market  value  of  $1,636,708  represents  2.4%  of  the  University’s  common 
stock  holdings,  or  0.5%  of  die  University’s  total  investments.  In  September  1986 
these  ratios  were,  respectively,  13.9%  and  2.7%. 


Table  II 

Current  Common  Stock  Investments  in  Canadian  Banks 


Market  Value 
at  30  Sept.  '87 


4,729  shs 

Bank  of  Montreal 

$ 147,190 

81,821 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 

1,247,770 

75,150 

Cndn.  Imp.  Bank  of  Commerce 

1,559,362 

31,106 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

1,003,169 

59,000 

Toronto  Dominion  Bank 

1,858,500 

$5,815,991 


Table  IV 

Investments  Held  by  U of  T Pension  Fund 
in  Companies  with  Affiliates  in  South  Africa 

No  of  Shs 

Name  of  Company 

M.V.  @ 30  Sept  87 

18,000 

Mobil  Corp 

$ 1,469,340 

23,000 

Schulumberger  Ltd 

925,750 

15,000 

Abbot  Laboratories 

885,000 

10,000 

American  Home  Products  Corp 

856,300 

25,000 

Bristol  Myers  Co 

1,262,500 

20,000 

Eli  Lilly  Co 

1,925,000 

7,000 

Ford  Motor  Co 

686,000 

22,400 

Johnson  8c  Johnson 

2,139,200 

12,500 

Pfizer  Inc 

865,625 

14,000 

RJR  Nabisco  Inc 

927,500 

18,000 

Boeing  Co 

915,840 

15,000 

Caterpillar  Inc 

1,102,500 

28,800 

Crown  Cork  & Seal  Co  Inc 

3,736,800 

45,300 

Dow  Chemical  Co 

4,785,039 

20,000 

Lubrizol  Corp 

750,000 

TOTAL 

$23,232,394 

= CDN  $ converted 

$30,413,526 

@ 1.3091 

a director  of  Toronto  Investment 
Management  Inc.,  one  of  the 
companies  which  handles  the 
University’s  investment  portfolio,  in 
the  fall  of  1985.  MONTREAL  assured 
him  that  they  fully  supported  the 
Canadian  Government’s  policy,  and 
drew  attention  to  their  continued 
sensitivity  to  the  matter.  NOVA 
SCOTIA  has  made  no  new  loan  since 
1979,  and  has  no  investments  "as 
such"  in  South  Africa.  CIBC  has  made 
no  loan  since  1975,  and  informed  the 
Editor  of  The  Globe  and  Mail  on 
7 October  1985  that  they  had 
"anticipated  by  almost  ten  years 
precisely  the  stance  on  Apartheid 
announced  on  September  13,  1985  by 
the  Canadian  Government".  ROYAL, 
with  no  loans  since  1976,  "is  not 
engaged  in  the  financing  of  South 
Africa’s  domestic  business  and 
industrial  structure".  Their  general 
lending  policy  included  criteria  “based 
on  social,  moral,  and  political 
considerations  as  well  as  financial 
factors".  Their  aim,  they  declared,  was 
to  ensure  that  funds  would  not  be  used 


to  support  purposes  “we  would  not  be 
comfortable  with  ethically".  TD  has 
also  always  been  “aware  of  the  social 
responsibilities  which  are  implicit  in 
our  business  decisions’’.  TD  has  made 
no  loans  since  1980,  but  underlines  the 
point  that  they,  like  other  banks, 
necessarily  "do  business  with  a 
number  of  countries  of  whose 
ideologies  and  practices  we 
disapprove".  This  policy,  TD  has 
found,  “is  instrumental  in  easing 
repressive  political  policies". 

On  all  this  evidence,  the  message  is 
that  the  banks  also  regard  themselves 
as  social  organizations. 

The  Pension  Fund  does  not  hold  any 
securities  of  the  three  remaining 
publicly-held  Canadian  companies 
with  affiliates  in  South  Africa  (AMCA, 
Ford  and  Verity). 

The  total  of  the  U.S.  securities  listed 
above  represents  3.8%  of  the  total 
market  value  of  the  Pension  Fund  at 
September  30,  1987. 


Table  III 

Comparison  of  University  Investments  in  Corporations  & Banks 
with  Interests  in  South  Africa  as  at  31  December  1985  & 30  September  1987 


as  at  31  December  1985  as  at  30  Sept  1987 


Name  of  Bank  or  Corp 

# of  Shs 

Price 

Mkt  Vlu 

# of  Shs 

Price 

Mkt  Vlu 

Rankir 

Canadian 

Alcan  Aluminium 

27,762 

40.375 

1,120,891 

disinvested  March  1986 

AMCA  International 

2,000 

15.75 

31,500 

2,084 

12.50 

26,050 

III* 

Bank  of  Montreal 

12,847 

34.50 

443,222 

4,729 

31.125 

147,190 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 

96,034 

14.13 

1,356,480 

81,821 

15.25 

1,247,770 

C.I.B.C. 

23,475 

42.75 

1,003,556 

75,150 

20.75 

1,559,362 

Cominco  Ltd. 

5,325 

11.38 

60,572 

disinvested  1987 

Falconbridge 

1,600 

20.25 

32,400 

disinvested  1987 

Moore  Corporation 

74,250 

28.13 

2,088,281 

disinvested  1987 

Royal  Bank 

28,940 

34.63 

1,002,047 

31,306 

32.75 

1,003,169 

T-D  Bank 

63,000 

24.38 

1,535,625 

59,000 

31.50 

1,858,500 

Total  Canadian 

$8,674,574 

$5,842,041 

U.S. 

American  Home  Products 

9,000 

87.92 

791,262 

sold  by  new  manager 

Borden,  Inc. 

— 

— 

— 

10,000 

75.18 

751,7% 

I *• 

Caterpillar  Tractor 

— 

— 

— 

5,000 

95.27 

476,354 

IIA  *• 

Dresser  Industries 

— 

— 

— 

250 

42.94 

30,734 

IIA  *• 

Eastman  Kodak 

4,500 

70.80 

318,600 

disinvested  1986 

I.B.M. 

6,000 

217.44 

1,304,610 

disinvested  1986 

Monsanto 

50 

66.76 

3,338 

50 

122.98 

6,149 

I •• 

Exxon  Corp 

1,388 

77.08 

106,987 

disinvested  1987 

Xerox 

5,000 

83.54 

417,700 

disinvested  1987 

Total  U.S. 

$2,942,497 

$1,245,033 

Other  Foreign 

Velcro  Industries 

15,000 

46.00 

690,000 

15,000 

24.38 

365,625 

Total  Portfolio 

$12307,071 

$7,452,699 

• Canadian  Code  of  Conduct 
••  Sullivan  Principles 
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rhe  total  market  value  of  the 
University's  investments,  including 
peraung.  capital  and  restricted  funds, 
amounted  to  approximately  SS26 

pillion  at  the  end  of  September  1987, 
date  of  the  latest  full  valuation, 
total  market  value  of  the  “South 
Africa-related’’  common  stock 
holdings  at  the  end  of  September  of 
«7 ,453,000  represents  only  2.3%  of  the 
total  holdings.  The  comparable 


figures 


for  December  31,  1985  were 


J12.3  million  and  4.9%,  respectively. 

Excluding  the  bank  equities,  the  total 
market  value  of  the  “South  Africa- 
related”  investments  in  our  portfolio 
at  the  end  of  December  1985  amounted 
(0  $6,966,141  and,  at  the  end  of 
September  1987,  $1,690,041. 


V.  Reflections 

On  arriving  at  this  page  of  this  review, 
the  reader  may  know  what  its  author 
early  found  out  — namely,  that  the 
story  it  tells  is  dispiriting,  like  its 
subject.  Its  dimensions  are  meagre. 
South  Africa’s  problems  are  large 
problems,  but  they  have  met  with  a 
small  amount  of  imagination.  This 
may  be  nobody’s  fault,  in  a no-win 
situation.  It  is  as  if  someone  has 
rigged  in  advance  the  already 
malicious  fable  of  the  lady  and  the 
tiger.  Asked  to  choose,  behind  one 
door  the  prince  will  find  the  beautiful 
lady;  behind  the  other,  the  ferocious 
tiger.  In  this  case  choice  seems 
pointless,  for  behind  both  doors  are 
tigers.  I think  I can  understand  why 
Leon  Sullivan  started  out  by 
regulating  conduct  and  ended  up  by 
denouncing  sin  and  walking  away. 
Imagination  is  rare  anywhere,  and 
only  a glimpse  of  it  is  ever  caught  in 
public  life.  But  it  is  because 
universities  when  at  their  best  give  it 
full  scope  and  space  that 
disappointment  over  this  issue  is  so 
acute.  It  is  not  simply  that  there  is  a 
dispute.  The  university  is  a proper 
place  for  such.  But  unless  there  is 
parity  of  weight  and  commitment  on 
both  sides  in  a dispute  so  divisive,  it 
can  easily  degenerate  into  a noisy  row 
among  people  imputing  ignoble 
motives.  A bond  exists  between  those 
who  argue,  or  quarrel,  over  something 
•hey  each  recognize  as  important. 

They  are  opposed,  but  necessarily  on 
•he  same  ground.  Are  they,  here? 

Underlying  such  deep  convictions  as 
•hat  expressed  on  this  campus  by 
ather  Gregory  Baum  — “an  appeal 
•°  neutrality  becomes  an  ideology 
avouring  the  powerful"  — and  by 
rofessor  Ursula  Franklin  — "if 
■ partheid  is  personally  unacceptable, 
how  can  one  support  it 
Institutionally?”  — is  a deeper 
cwilderment  that  those  they  argue 
a£ainst  do  not  seem  to  understand 
•v  this  matter  has  to  be  argued,  why 
" ,s  an  issue’  at  all.  North  American 
diversities,  including  our  own,  have 
under  steady  pressure,  in  some 
ases  for  two  years  and  in  others  for 
ilT  h°  ac,*on-  This  has  promoted 
Well  US'n^SS  (tivestment  ,0  a point 
, e past  its  merits.  Divestment  has 
^c°me  symbolically  important 
Quse,  whatever  it  does  in  the  future, 
a S, a Policy  which  drafts  those  in 
ority  to  do  something  now.  But 
Co  ,rusfee  at  [he  University  of 
n0(nfnccticui’  surprised  by  cheers,  has 
as  l i°Un<^  niany  companions.  So  far 
a(lmi 3Ve  ^Cen  a^e  to  discover-  no 

•he  lnislra,*on  in  any  university  with 
i(5  excePdon  Pennsylvania  has  of 
wn  free  will  initiated  anything  in 
aCIC(jna,ter<  When  one  of  them  has 
have  |31  'l  *s  because  i,s  members 
d0jn  een  Prodded,  or  hassled,  into 
S°  *S  n0t  an  *nsP*r*n8 


Why  this  has  happened  is  clear 
enough.  Officers  of  complex 
institutions,  educational  or  other, 
‘have  enough  to  do  as  it  is'.  To  start 
out  in  whatever  direction,  to  set 
whatever  example,  is  to  make  a foray 
into  politics’  — in  fact  an  arena 
which  is  more  familiar  to  universities 
than  they  allow.  The  notion  that  these 
are  organizations  detachable  at  their 
own  whim  from  the  context  of  the 
whole  society  needs  more  thinking 
through  than  it  gets.  Those 
traditions  upon  which  universities 
are  founded,  and  the  policies  which 
enable  them  to  operate”,  rightly 
respected  by  Dr.  Connell,  did  not  grow 
unaided  in  college  gardens  or 
common-rooms.  Many  of  them  were 
first  invented  and  then  imposed  by 
outsiders  — in  the  main,  by 
politicians,  high  and  low,  clerical  and 
lay.  King  Henry  VIII’s  foundation  of 
Tnnity,  Cambridge,  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey’s  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
are  signal  cases  in  point:  and  anyone 
waiting  for  eighteenth-century 
Oxbridge  to  graduate  spontaneously 
from  torpor  to  purpose  would  have 
waited  a long  time.  If  these  outsiders 
have  then  and  since  left  moral 
questions  to  academicians  it  is  because 
the  latter  are  supposed  to  be  better 
able  to  understand  them.  In  dealing 
with  this  present  issue,  the  decent  and 
reasonable  men  who  govern 
universities  do  not  think  they  need 
anyone  to  point  out  to  them  the  path 
towards  moral  purity.  They  therefore 
have  not  allowed  for  or  even  paid 
much  attention  to  the  anger  and 
frustration  which  have  ignited  the 
protest  of  faculty  groups,  support 
staffs,  and  students  who  do  not  have 
and  do  not  want  the  responsibility  of 
'running  the  University’.  Still,  anger 
and  frustration,  like  other  emotions, 
are  not  necessarily  either  indecent  or 
unreasonable.  Here  at  Toronto  they 
may  indeed  have  been  intensified  by 
an  uncommon  factor  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  South  Africa. 

Within  the  extant  structure  of 
governance  here  how  does  ‘the 
opinion  of  the  University’,  however 
defined,  make  itself  known?  The 
practice  of  petitioning  is,  after  all, 
curiously  feudal.  Echoes  of  le  roy  le 
veult  sounded  briefly  when  in  March 
1986  Dr.  Connell  decided  to  support 
the  proposal  of  ALCAN  shareholders 
to  terminate  its  South  African 
investment.  He  said  he  “judged  this  to 
be  of  sufficient  general  concern”  to 
refer  it  directly  to  his  Advisory  Board, 
unencumbered  with  the  apparatus 
that  had  been  stipulated  and 
publicized  by  Governing  Council  in 
December  1978,  of  a presented  brief 
embellished  with  three  hundred  or 
more  signatures. 

I wonder,  too,  whether  Hanna  Gray  of 
Chicago  University  got  all  of  it  right. 

She  says  the  university  is  not  a 
collective,  and  has  no  claim  to  voice  a 
collective  opinion.  This  relates  to  my 
sixth  term  of  reference,  which  suggests 
that  "no  institutional  stance”  might 
be  a viable  alternative.  But  if 
universities  are  to  reckon  a stance 
beyond  their  own  walls  as  something 
alien  to  their  scope  and  interest, 
literally  out  of  bounds,  they  run  the 
risk  of  being  seen  out  there  not  as 
institutions  with  a great  tradition,  but 
as  a collection  of  buildings  wherein 
the  young  are  instructed  on  certain 
‘subjects’  by  those  who  experienced 
the  same  in  their  own  youth.  That  is 
yet  one  more  unacceptable  risk,  for  it 
questions  the  veracity  of  the  famous 
debate  on  'the  idea  of  a University’, 
and  dismisses  its  role  in  the  moral 
development  of  the  society  it  lives  in 
and  is  commonly  supposed  to  adorn. 

If  banks  can  proclaim  a scale  of  social 
values,  as  we  are  fivefold  assured  they 
do,  so  surely  may  we.  In  practical 
matters  conscience  like  justice  is  hard 
to  define,  but  that  does  not  make  the 
absence  of  either  any  die  less  obvious. 
Where  to  invest  and  when  not  to.  as 


businessmen  now  all  seem  to  agree, 
is  an  ethical  question.  The 
divestment  issue  is  a case  that  tests 
what  kind  of  contribution  universities 
are  ready  to  make.  For  what  purpose  is 
an  ethic  preserved?  It  has  sometimes  to 
emerge  into  the  light  of  common  day. 
Codes  of  Conduct’  figure  largely  in 
this  story.  They  are  not  South  Africa- 
related  companies  alone  that  are 
graded. 

Like  any  other  democratic 
community,  members  of  a university 
hold  opinions  — or  even,  sometimes, 
one  opinion  — which  should  be  able 
to  surface  without  shock.  Those  who 
think  differently  should  not  be 
stopped  from  surfacing  too.  A split  or 
skewed  vote  if  arrived  at  would  merely 
prove  to  outsiders  that  on  that 
particular  issue  there  was  no 
“university  position”  — but  what 
harm  would  that  do?  It  would  have  at 
least  the  virtue  that  it  was  not  imposed 
by  authority.  The  verdict  of  the 
general  public  that  "Oxford  refused  to 
give  Margaret  Thatcher  an  honorary 
degree  is  true:  but  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  no  less  a place  of  learning 
and  discovery  because  a majority  of  its 
voting  members  dislikes  the  policies 
and  personality  of  Britain's  present 
Prime  Minister.  This  is  a minor,  and 
slightly  farcical  matter  — but  it 
underlines  that  ‘politics’  is  not  by 
definition  or  decree  inapplicable  to 
intelligent  men  and  women,  engaged 
in  an  honourable  profession.  It  all 
depends  on  the  issue.  If  it  is  the 
mission  of  the  university  down  the 
years  to  transmit,  exemplify,  and 
maintain  a scale  of  values,  is  this  truly 
best  done  by  standing  dear  when  a 
matter  of  moment  — one,  moreover, 
that  directly  affects  both  the  fiscal 
operation  and  the  internal  harmony  of 
the  university  — has  to  be  dealt  with? 


No  academic  yet  heard  from  supports 
Apartheid.  That  is  the  liberal  stance. 
But  it  is  worth  remembering  that  at 
one  time  liberalism  was  not  a doctrine 
to  which  all  right-minded  people 
naturally  subscribed.  It  was  a political 
programme  that  had  to  fight  its  way. 

It  is,  although  liberals  dislike  the 
reminder,  a product  of  power.  It  was 
paid  for  long  since  by  pioneers  long 
gone,  along  with  the  bill  for  our 
privileges  of  bypassing  ‘politics'  and 
of  taking  academic  freedom  and  a slew 
of  other  comforting  values  as  a 
granted  right.  A century  ago  the 
Liberal  hero  W.E.  Gladstone  did  not 
distinguish  between  what  was  and 
what  was  not  political:  to  him 
everything  was,  first  and  last,  an 
aspect  of  religion.  He  was  always 
astonished,  while  successfully 
denouncing  "abominations’’  in  the 
Balkans  or  Afghanistan,  to  be  accused 
of  playing  politics.  If  he  were  here 
now  to  encounter  Apartheid,  he 
would  reissue  his  denunciation  of 
Italy’s  Bourbons,  "the  negation  of 
God  erected  into  a system  of 
government”  — and  that  would  be 
that.  Our  own  age  is  littered  with 
abominations.  But  it  is  a secular  age, 
and  that  is  not  inevitably  that.  The 
Victorian  certainties  are  still  available, 
but  they  do  not  compel  allegiance. 

The  practice  of  denunciation,  now  as 
in  Gladstone's  day,  deserves  respect 
only  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
sincerity,  plus  the  commonsense,  of  its 
practitioners.  In  this  case,  denouncing 
all  others,  they  come  out  for 
divestment,  sanctions,  boycotts,  and 
bans.  But  the  dubiety  about  common 
credentials  has  created  the 
comprehension-gap  between  the 
disputants  and  lowered  die  level  of 
their  debate.  One  side  asks,  on  whose 
authority  are  you  a moral  trustee?  The 
other  wants  to  know,  are  you  going  to 
line  your  pockets  regardless?  It  should 
not  surprise  anyone  that  the  Harvard 
Crimson,  recording  die  1986 
Anniversary  fracas,  saw  it  as  a clash 
between  cheeky  brats  and  fat  cats. 


There  has  survived  a liberal  principle 
of  respecting  an  opinion  without 
wanting  to  adopt  it,  although  some 
dedicated  chanters  will  never  know 
this:  in  his  final  address  to  Yale 
University  President  Giamatti  called 
them  "terrorists  of  the  mind".  More 
will  be  heard  over  the  years  from  such 
that  any  connection  with  South  Africa 
leagues  with  evil.  Gandhi  himself,  a 
good  judge  of  evil,  learned  about 
oppression  in  that  country,  yet  he  was 
willing  to  league  his  oppressors  in  the 
same  company  as  his  co-religionists: 
that  is,  among  the  harijan,  the 
children  of  God.  Magnanimity  of  that 
magnitude  is  not  in  our  compass  — 
which  is  why  Gandhi’s  legacy  is  a 
legion  of  admirers  and  an  absence  of 
disciples.  But  some  generosity  of  spirit 
yet  graces  the  liberal  tradition,  and  a 
good  university  will  not  lose  it.  White 
South  Africans  are  what  our  society 
might  be  if  it  had  gTown  elsewhere. 

We  too  know  and  show  how  to  behave 
dismissively  badly  to  other  races.  Still, 
we  have  earned  the  right  to  condemn 
Apartheid.  There  was  a rebuttal  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  might  have  made  to  Dr. 
Malan  [see  page  2].  Prejudice  and 
discrimination  exist  in  Canadian  as  in 
other  societies,  but  only  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  are  they 
built  by  statute  law  into  the  fabric  of 
government. 

My  sixth  term  of  reference  also  asked 
for  a description  of  other  “main 
alternatives”  to  our  present  policy.  I 
can  find  only  one.  (It  would  however 
be  possible  to  test  acceptance  of  it  by 
referendum.)  Either  there  are 
investments  in  South  Africa-related 
companies  or  there  are  no  such 
companies  in  our  portfolio.  Both 
options  have  drawbacks.  We  can 
denounce,  divest,  and  disconnect: 
actions  dedicated  to  a good  cause, 
none  better.  Is  the  end  justified  by 
these  means?  Martyrs  for  their  cause 
have  always  honoured  human  history. 
Spectators  at  the  stake,  camp-followers 
of  the  crusade,  have  no  reputation. 

And  I outlined  in  Section  III  the 
reasons  why  financial  circles  look  on 
divestment  with  scepticism.  The  other 
course  open  is  to  stay  with  investment 
in  companies  where  the  evidence 
clearly  proves  that  their  foreign 
presence  has  acted  and  will  continue 
to  act  as  a curb  on  racism  in 
employment  practices.  It  is  for  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Governing 
Council,  and  Council  itself,  to  decide 
whether  to  keep  or  to  scrap  this  policy, 
endorsed  two  years  ago.  If  they  decide 
on  the  latter,  they  will  be  in  excellent 
academic  company  — much  of  which 
has  changed  its  mind  and  position. 

The  next  twelve  months  will  see,  I am 
convinced,  more  Canadian  and 
American  corporations  and 
universities  divesting  from  South 
Africa.  I do  not  have  a vote  on  this; 
but  I have  a legitimate  interest,  and  I 
offer  an  opinion.  Above  I pul  the 
question,  is  it  right  and  fair  to  classify 
those  who  trade  with  and  invest  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  as  friends  to 
its  regime?  I have  to  answer,  yes  it  is.  A 
friend  is  one  who  gives  aid  and 
comfort.  In  time  of  war  it  is  treason  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Here  there  is  no  official  war  and  no 
official  enemy,  but  the  principle 
applies.  Investment  in  South  Africa  is 
a form  of  aid.  Putting  money  to  work 
there  has  the  same  objective  it  had  a 
century  back.  The  prudent  investor 
looks  for  a return  on  his  investment. 
Prudent  investment  strengthens  the 
South  African  economy,  and  the 
power  of  die  already  powerful  system 
that  contains  it.  Doing  this  with  all 
due  care  and  humanity  does  not  alter 
the  context  in  which  these  things 
are  done. 

If  we  abhor  something,  as  in  this  case 
we  keep  saying  we  do,  it  is  logical  to 
suppose  that  something  else  quite 
otherwise  exists,  something  we  greatly 
value,  totally  support,  and  will  act 
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decisively  to  defend.  And  what  is  that? 
It  is,  1 think,  one  of  those  lessons  from 
the  European  Enlightenment  that 
never  reached  South  Africa  and  now 
never  will  — or  not  until  things  there 
have  come  to  a point  when,  as  I have 
heard  a member  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  travelling  'Eminent 
Persons  Group’  (1986)  say  with 
sadness,  "a  white  child  cannot  get 
safely  home  from  school”.  Here  is  that 
lesson's  text,  given  not  by  an  outsider 
but  by  one  of  our  own  kind,  the 
classicist  Gilbert  Murray,  who  all  his 
life  integrated  his  liberalism  with  his 
scholarship  without  compromising 
either.  He  was  waiting,  forty  years  ago. 
about  movements  of  liberal  reform  in 
Great  Britain.  He  found  in  all  these 
the  same  process:  members  of  a 
privileged  class  working  to  have  their 
privileges  abolished  or  extended  to 
others  — 

“It  was  people  who  had  the  vote 
who  worked  to  have  the  franchise 
given  to  the  voteless;  Christians 
who  voted  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews;  Protestants  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics; 
members  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  abolished  the  Test  Acts.  The 
same  with  the  legalization  of  the 
Trade  Unions,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  protection  of  native 
races  — always  a privileged  class 
giving  up  its  privileges  on  grounds 
of  conscience  or  humane  principle." 


In  a civilized  society  reform  will 
always  begin  with,  and  then  depend 
on,  the  compassionate  imagination  of 
the  privileged.  They  alone  work 
within  margins,  diey  alone  own 
freedom  of  choice  and  initiative. 

In  this  case  of  South  Africa  the 
privileged  class  is  us,  for  we  have 
taken  it  on  ourselves  to  represent  the 
liberal  tradition.  The  privileges  we  in 
in  North  America  would  be  giving  up 
are,  however,  someone  else's  — those 
of  die  whiles  in  South  Africa.  This 
may  not  mar  the  purity  of  the  motive, 
but  it  certainly  complicates  its 
application.  The  initiative  at  our 
disposal  is  help  — but  it  is  help  at  a 
very  long  remove.  This,  too,  inhibits 
the  crusader’s  assurance  of  virtue.  But 
nevertheless,  it  remains  an  initiative, 
the  only  one  at  hand.  These  are  the 
conditions  that  prevail.  The  blacks  in 
Soudi  Africa  are,  in  my  opinion, 
victims  of  social  injury.  They  will  stay 
victimized  for  a time  whose  length 
nobody  can  tell.  If  ever  an 
international  strategy  is  concerted  on 
sanctions,  its  tactic  will  be  to  shorten 
that  time  and  curtail  the  violence  that 
occupies  it.  That  is  politicians’ 
business:  let  us  hope  a statesman  or 
two  is  among  diem.  Beyond  that 
circle,  outsiders  must  not  in  the 
meantime  make  a bad  business  worse. 
(They  will  certainly  have  nothing  to 
feel  good  about.)  Leon  Sqillivan  after 


ten  years’  trial  has  decided  that  the 
best  of  codes  and  guidelines  are 
making  a bad  business  no  better.  It 
was  his  position  before  he  walked 
away  (and  his  headquarters  office  in 
Philadelphia  assures  me  it  still  is)  that 
'his'  signatories  in  South  Africa  have 
done  more  there  for  the  cause  of  social 
and  political  change  than  all  the 
governments  of  die  world  put 
together.  It  still  would  not  do.  I diink 
he  was,  and  is,  right.  The  Sullivan 
Principles  and  the  Canadian  Code  of 
Conduct  have  improved  out  of 
recognition  the  standards  of  working 
and  living  for  many  black  employees. 
They  have  set  an  example.  No  one 
who  has  looked  into  it  doubts  this. 

But  — on  what  principle  are  these 
codes  based,  beyond  that  of  a 
generalized  benevolence? 

Sanctions,  divestment  among  them,  if 
ever  rigorously  imposed,  will  have 
some  unexpected  results.  And  all  those 
who  advocate  sanctions  are  not 
necessarily  "on  the  side  of  history”. 
That  will  depend  on  which  survivors 
write  the  history.  Revolutions  are 
never  ended  by  those  who  start  them. 
But,  to  borrow  a final  reflection  from 
St.  Augustine  — it  was  one  often 
quoted  by  Gladstone  which,  he  said, 
“you  will  not  find  carved  on  the 
portico  of  the  Stock  Exchange”  — 
when  was  the  success  of  anything  a 
measure  of  its  worth? 


Explanatory  Note  for  the 
Comparison  of  University 
Investments  in  Corporations 
with  Subsidiaries  in  South 
Africa  as  at  31  December  1985 
and  20  November  1987 
Alcan  was  the  first  of  the  companies 
in  the  University's  portfolio  to  dispose 
of  its  interests  in  South  Africa  — a 24% 
ownership  of  Hewliti  Aluminium. 

The  sale  was  announced  within  a day 


of  Dr.  Connell’s  order  to  divest.  Earlier 
this  year,  Moore  Corporation  and  the 
other  two  mining  companies, 

Cominco  and  Falconbridge,  also  sold 
their  interests  in  their  respective  South 
African  subsidiary  companies.  The 
small  holding  of  AMCA  International 
was  recently  sold,  subsequent  to  the 
issuance  of  Dr.  Connell’s  order. 

Within  the  U.S.  portfolio,  the  holding 
of  American  Home  Products  common 
stock  was  sold  for  investment  reasons 


by  the  new  manager  for  the  Endowed 
Funds  Investment  Pool.  Caterpillar 
Tractor  was  added  to  the  portfolio  by 
this  same  manager  and  he  retained  the 
holding  of  Borden.  Inc.  purchased 
during  1986.  Both  Eastman  Kodak  and 
I.B.M.  withdrew  from  South  Africa 
during  1986  and  Exxon  and  Xerox 
sold  their  respective  subsidiaries 
earlier  this  year. 


Comparison  of  University  Investments  in  Corporations 
with  Subsidiaries  in  South  Africa  as  at  31  December  1985  & 20  November  1987 

as  at  31  December  1985 

as  at  20  November  1987 

Name  of  Corporation 

# of  Shs 

Price 

Mkt  Value  # of  Shs  Price 

Mkt  Value 

Canadian 

Alcan  Aluminium 

27,762 

40.375 

1,120,891 

disinvested  March  1986 

AMCA  International 

2,000 

15.75 

31,500 

sold  November  1987 

Cominco 

5,325 

11.38 

60,572 

disinvested  1987 

Falconbridge 

1,600 

20.25 

32,400 

disinvested  3987 

Moore  Corporation 

74,250 

28.13 

2,088,281 

disinvested  1987 

Total  Canadian 

$3,333,644 

Nil 

U.S. 

American  Home  Products 

9,000 

87.92 

791,262 

sold  by  new  manager 

Borden,  Inc. 

— 

— 

— 

10,000  57.71 

577,100 

Caterpillar  Tractor 

— 

— 

— 

5,000  73.44 

411,264 

Dresser  Industries 

— 

— 

— 

250  29.34 

7,335 

Eastman  Kodak 

4,500 

70.80 

318,600 

disinvested  3986 

I.B.M. 

6,000 

237.44 

1,304,610 

disinvested  1986 

Monsanto 

50 

66.76 

3,338 

50  93.44 

4,672 

Exxon  Corp 

1,388 

77.08 

106,987 

disinvested  1987 

Xerox 

5,000 

83.54 

417,700 

disinvested  1987 

Total  U.S. 

$2,942,497 

$1,000,371 

Other  Foreign 

Velcro 

15,000 

46.00 

690,000 

15,000  19.00 

285,000 

Total  Portfolio 

$6,966,141 

$1,285,371 

% of  total  investment  portfolio 

2.4% 

0.5% 
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Interest  growing  worldwide 
in  writings  of  Canadian  theologian 


by 


Patrick  Donohue 


The  corner  of  Yonge 
and  St.  Mary’s 
Streets,  with  its  crass 
neon  commercialism,  could 
1^  called  the  heart  of 
Toronto’s  cheap  thrills 
district.  But  in  a fifth-floor 
office  overlooking  Yonge 
Street  you  find  an  entirely 
different  quality  of 

excitement. 

In  a suite  of  bright 
rooms  housing  the 
Lonergan  Research  In- 
stitute scholars  labour  lov- 
ingly on  a monumental 
project  — the  publication 
of  new  editions  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Bernard 
Lonergan,  S.J.  On  his 
death  in  1984,  the  London 
Times  called  Lonergan 
'Canada’s  most  distin- 
guished theologian”  and 
the  Vatican’s  L’Osser- 
valore  Romano  mourned 
the  passing  of  a giant. 

Time  once  said  that  many 
intellectuals  considered 
Lonergan  the  finest  phii- 
osophic  thinker  of  the  20th 
century. 

Studying  and  promul- 
gating Lonergan ’s 
thought  is  the  institute’s 
raison  d’etre.  The  col- 
lected works  will  ultimate- 
ly consist  of  some  22 
volumes,  say  the  editors, 
fathers  Fred  Crowe  and 
Doran,  both  Jesuits. 

J of  T Press,  the 
mblisher,  ranks  the  pro- 

ect  with  the  collected  0_ 

Erasmus  and  John  Stuart  Mill  (which  it 
also  publishing). 

The  first  volume  in  the  Lonergan  pro- 
ect,  “Collection”,  will  appear  in  the 
ipring.  First  published  together  in  1967, 
he  essays  in  this  book  treat  such  diverse 
opics  as  the  foundation  of  metaphysics, 
he  nature  of  love  and  marriage  and  the 
ole  of  the  university.  Along  with  many 
Terences  to  other  Lonergan  writings, 
he  new  edition  will  contain  Crowe’s  ex- 
citations of  the  circumstances  that 
’ave  rise  to  the  essays.  He  seems  the 
jeal  person  to  provide  that  informa- 
j°n:  a retired  member  of  the  faculty  of 
hogis  College,  which  is  affiliated  with 
^ °f  T through  the  Toronto  School  of 
neology , Crowe  was  the  editor  of  the 
o?  edition  and  a close  associate  and 
ormer  student  of  Lonergan ’s. 

he  first  time  around,  it  wasn’t  easy 
1 Persuade  Lonergan  to  have  this 
0 ection  published,  Crowe  says, 
•nergan  wanted  his  reputation  to  rest 
his  major  works  and  didn’t  see  the 
,'nt.in  a published  collection  of  his 
asional  pieces.  But,  taking  his 
hand,  Crowe  cornered 
j lferSan  and  proposed  the  project. 

WaY  through  the  interview  with 
,*8*1,  Crowe  faltered,  confessing 
on  ,,Was  unskilled  in  such  negotia- 
Uml  i “Jou’re  doing  Pretty  well,” 
wui-  Lonergan,  his  resistance 

hhmling. 

0ran-  a professor  at  Regis  and 


row, 


arn  ® s co-editor  on  the  new  editions, 
re  . know  Lonergan  in  1973  while 
»anng  a d0Ct0ral  dissertation. 


°ran 


goal  was  to  show  how 


Bernard  Lonergan:  philosopher,  theologian,  music  lover,  movie  fan 

writings  of  original  wording  of  the  essays,  elimin- 
ating the  stylistic  changes  imposed  by 
various  editors. 

Crowe  and  Doran  also  intend  to 
publish  some  writings  Lonergan  refused 
to  release  in  his  lifetime  — notes,  un- 
finished papers  that  show  how  he 
worked  out  his  ideas.  Although  reluc- 
tant to  go  against  Lonergan’s  wishes, 
the  editors  contend  that  the  vast  body 
of  writings  showing  his  developing 
thought  should  be  made  available  to 
students  involved  in  Lonergan  studies. 

It’s  a rapidly  growing  field.  To  date, 
the  institute’s  library  houses  over  200 
dissertations  on  Lonergan.  Nine  other 
centres  for  Lonergan  studies  have 
sprung  up  around  the  world,  most  of 
them,  but  not  all,  staffed  by  Jesuits. 
Other  Lonergan  centres  will  soon  be 
set  up.  Outside 
Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  no 
school  of  Loner- 
gan studies  has 
been  established, 
says  Crowe,  but 
Lonergan’s  influ- 
ence shows  in  the 
works  of  philos- 
ophers and  theol- 
ogians “here,  

there  and  every- 
where”. 

Lonergan’s  early  life  didn't  suggest 
an  extraordinary  destiny.  He  was  born 
in  1904,  the  oldest  of  three  sons  in  an 
English-speaking  family  living  in  Buck- 
ingham, Quebec.  At  the  age  of  18,  after 
two  years  at  Loyola  College  in  Mont- 
real, he  decided  to  join  the  Jesuits.  Much 


intellectual  quest  that  it’s  difficult  to 
summarize  his  contributions  to  phil- 
osophy and  theology.  He  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  transcendental  Thomism  — 
an  attempt  to  reinterpret  the  teachings 


the  discovery,  Crowe  exudes  the  delight 
of  a prospector  who  has  found  nuggets 
of  pure  gold  in  his  pan. 

In  spite  of  the  esoteric  sound  of  much 
of  his  oeuvre,  Lonergan  was  no  ivory- 
tower  philosopher.  His  last  major  work 
was  on  economics.  (His  brothers  once 
recalled  that  one  of  his  few  quirks  as  a 
child  was  reading  stock  market  quota- 
tions in  the  newspaper.)  He  began  to 
develop  a theory  of  economics  during 
the  Depression  and  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject again  in  retirement.  The  book, 
nearly  complete  at  the  time  of  his  death , 
will  be  published  in  the  U of  T Press 
series. 

Regarding  Lonergan’s  interest  in 
such  issues,  Crowe  makes  a surprising 
comparison.  “Karl  Marx  had  a strong 
sense  of  injustice  and  human  need.  So 
did  Bernard  Lonergan.”  He  was  con- 
cerned with  bottom-line  issues  like 
wages.  “What  could  be  more  nitty- 
gritty  than  that?”  But  Lonergan  chose 
to  contribute  to  the  good  of  his  fellow 
human  beings  through  his  intellectual 
work  rather  than  through  activism.  He 
shunned  involvement  in  the  front  lines 
of  battle  over  the  issues  of  the  day  just 
as  he  avoided  participation  in  church 
politics  and  administration.  Any  such 
activity  would  have  jeopardized  his  con- 
centration on  his  intellectual  work,  says 
Doran.  In  this  sense,  Lonergan  was  an 
“ascetic”. 

But  not  a hermit.  Lonergan  loved 
movies.  (Perhaps  the  institute’s  location 
across  from  the  Festival  Theatre  is  apt.) 
Was  it  strictly  art  films  that  interested 
Lonergan,  nothing  less  sophisticated 
than  Bergman?  Not  exactly.  His 
favourite  actress  was  Goldie  Hawn. 

Among  other  enthusiasms  — such  as 
bridge  and  swimming  — was  music.  His 
works  are  filled  with  allusions  to  sym- 
phonies. When  Lonergan  was  working 
on  Insight  in  the  early  1950s,  Eric 
Kierans,  a former  student  of 
Lonergan’s,  later  to  become  a federal 


of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  light  of  cabinet  minister,  gave  him  season’s 


The  philosophical 
method  of  a Jesuit 
priest  who  died  in  1984 
has  brought  Freud  and 
Jung  into  theology 


Immanuel  Kant’s  philosophy  as  devel 
oped  in  the  schools  of  phenomenology 
and  existentialism.  Although  that 
roughly  describes  Lonergan’s  work,  he 
never  referred  to  himself  as  a trans- 
cendental Thomist,  says  Crowe. 

Running  through  all  of  Lonergan’s 
work  is  the  desire  to  overcome  the 
fragmentation  of  knowledge  in  our  time 
and  to  articulate  a generalized  method 
of  inquiry  that  would  achieve  an  inte- 
grated view.  The  groundwork  of  all  his 
thinking,  says  Crowe,  is  his  analysis  of 
the  levels  of 
human  conscious- 
ness: experience, 
understanding, 
judgement,  res- 
ponsibility and 
love. 

It  was  at  Regis 
College  that  Lon- 
ergan wrote  his 
two  greatest 
works  Insight 
(1957)  and  Method 
Theology 


subscriptions  to  the  Toronto  Symphony. 
Lonergan  often  credited  the  orchestra 
with  getting  him  through  the  book,  says 
Crowe.  It  wasn’t  just  the  relaxation  the 
music  provided:  it  was  also  the  inspira- 
tion. Listening  to  the  orchestra,  Loner- 
gan told  himself:  “If  they  can  do  it  in 
music,  I can  do  it  in  philosophy.” 

-fj 


ajj|  5^?  s Philosophical  method  would  of  Lonergan’s  teaching  career  took 
%ht  p°l°6y  to  make  use  of  the  place  at  the  Gregorian  University  in 
^'eu^  anc*  Jung.  Lonergan  Rome,  but  he  was  on  the  faculty  of 
Regis  twice  (1946-53  and  1965-75),  and 
in  1973  he  gave  the  Larkin-Stuart  lec- 
. tures  at  Trinity  College. 

0se  Papers  to  restore  Lonergan’s  So  broad  was  the  scope  of  Lonergan’s 


. * *cuu  aiiu  •> ung.  ijunerg 

■ot«,°k-mpr.essed  that  he  eventually 

to  ma^e  Doran  one  of  the 
Ve,.  ^'s  papers.  Now,  he’s  poring 


( 1972).  In  preparing  the  new  editions  of 
the  works,  Crowe  and  Doran  will  be 
consulting  various  versions  of  the 
manuscripts  and  archival  material.  Fill- 
ing filing  cabinets  and  boxes  on  shelves 
in  the  institute  are  Lonergan 's  letters, 
jottings,  scraps.  And  material  is  still 
turning  up  in  unexpected  places.  Brows- 
ing through  the  Regis  library,  Crowe 
came  upon  a book  about  Edmund 
Husserl.  In  it  was  a scrap  of  paper  on 
which  Lonergan  had  written  comments 
on  specific  passages,  relating  them  to 
his  own  theory  of  cognition.  Describing 


The  glories 
of  (he  cellar 

From  French  onion  soup,  steamed  mussels  and 
tacos  to  u vegetarian  salad,  beef  bourguignon 
and  homemade  ice  cream. 

From  aperitifs  and  wine-by-the-glass  to  bottles- 
of-the-dav  and  very  rare  selections 

LE 

RENDEZVOUS 


Restaurant  Frangais 
14  Prince  Arthur.  "Toronto.  961-61 11 
1 1 .30  a. in.  - 2:30  p in.  — Monday  to  Frida)1 
] 5-1 1:30  p.m.  — Monday  to  Saturday 
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RESEARCH  NEWS 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  any  of 
the  following  agencies, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Christmas  Vacation  Period 

Members  of  the  U of  T com- 
munity are  reminded  that  all 
University  administrative 
offices  will  be  closed  from 
Dec.  24,  1987  to  Jan.  3, 1988, 
inclusive. 

Applications  with  dead- 
lines falling  between  these 
dates  should  be  submitted  to 
ORA  for  review  and  signa- 
ture during  the  two  weeks 
preceding  Christmas. 

American  Foundation  for 
AIDS  Research 

Letters  of  intent  are  invited 
for  grant  awards  in 
biomedical,  humanistic  and 
social  sciences  research  rele- 
vant to  AIDS.  After  review 
by  AM  FAR,  a limited 
number  of  full  grant  pro- 
posals will  be  solicited.  Suc- 
cessful awards  are  granted 
to  a maximum  of  $50,000 
(US)  for  one  year.  AMFAR 
advises  that  only  proposals 
strongly  research  oriented 
should  be  submitted  for  this 
competition. 

Details  outlining  the  con- 
tent and  format  of  the  letter 
of  intent,  for  which  the  usual 
University  regulations  and 
signature  requirements 
apply,  are  available  from 
ORA.  Deadline  for  docu- 
ments is  January  6. 

Kidney  Foundation  of 
Canada 

The  Allied  Health  Council  of 
the  Kidney  Foundation  of 
Canada  provides  funding  for 
dietitians,  social  workers, 
nurses  and  technologists 
working  in  the  area  of 
nephrology  or  urology. 


Funding  is  available  for 
special  projects,  scholarships 
and  research  projects. 

Specific  application  forms, 
together  with  guidelines  and 
regulations  for  each  grant 
program,  are  available  from 
either  the  research  office  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  or 
ORA.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  January  31. 

Lalor  Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  sup- 
port for  basic  post-doctoral 
research  in  mammalian 
reproductive  physiology  and 
biochemistry  leading  to 
improved  methods  of  con- 
traception, termination  of 
pregnancy  and/or  steriliza- 
tion. Grants  are  in  the  range 
of  $20,000  (US)  per  year  for 
fellowship  stipend,  labor- 
atory and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. There  are  no  citizen- 
ship requirements. 

Individuals  for  this  award 
should  have  training  and  ex- 
perience equal  to  the  PhD  or 
MD  level  and  are  to  be 
nominated  by  the  University. 
Investigators  should  discuss 
their  submissions  with  their 
departmental  chairs.  Addi- 
tional time  should  be  allowed 
for  the  University  signature 
to  be  obtained.  Deadline  for 
completed  submissions  is 
January  15. 

Leukemia  Research  Fund 

Funds  are  available  to  sup- 
port leukemia  research  in 
Ontario,  and  for  a limited 
number  of  leukemia  research 
fellowships. 

Further  details  and  a copy 
of  the  application  form  are 
available  from  ORA. 

Deadline  for  submissions  is 
February  1. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Addiction  Research  Foun- 


dation — personnel  awards: 
January  30. 

American  Foundation  for 
AIDS  Research  — letter  of 
intent:  January  6. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral 
Sclerosis  Society  (US)  — full 
application:  January  15. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral 
Sclerosis  Society  of  Canada 
— research  grants: 

January  31. 

American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  (American 
citizens  or  permanent 
residents  only)  — grants-in- 
aid : December  15. 

Canadian  Life  Insurance 
Association  — scholarships 
(nominations):  December  15. 

Damon  Runyon-Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Fund  — 
fellowships : December  15. 

Fisheries  & Oceans  — 
research  grants,  in  Ottawa: 
December  31 . 

Huntington  Society  of 
Canada  — fellowships; 
research  grants: 

December  31 . 

Imperial  Oil  — research 
grants  (please  note  change): 
January  15. 

International  Union 
Against  Cancer  - 
Yamagiwa-Yoshida 
memorial  international 
cancer  study  grants: 
December  31.- 
Kidney  Foundation  of 
Canada  — nephrology/ 
urology  awards:  January  31 . 

Lalor  Foundation  — post- 
doctoral fellowships: 

January  15. 

Leukemia  Research  Fund 
— fellowships:  February  1. 

Leukemia  Society  of 
America  — research  grants: 

J anuary  1 . 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — 
education  program ; medical 
services  program : 

January  1. 


Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  (Canada)  — 
fellowships:  January  31 . 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  - research 
studentships:  January!,. 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— student  awards; 
fellowships:  January  15. 

Ontario  Thoracic  Society 

— research  projects: 
December  15. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  — research  grants: 
January  1 . 


Physicians’  Services  Inc. 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  January  8. 

Savoy  Foundation  — 
studentships:  January  15. 

Social  Science  and 
Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil, Research  Communication 
& International  Relations 
Division  — aid  and  atten- 
dance grants  to  scholarly 
assocations:  January  20. 


U of  T,  Humanities  & 
Social  Sciences  Commitin 
the  Research  Board  - Co  e of 
ference  travel  grants: 
December  15; 
general  research  grants 
January  15. 

Connaught  new  staff  o-ran, 


- January  15  competition 
cancelled. 

Whitehall  Foundation  - 
grants-in-aid:  January  j" 


IN  MEM0RIAM 


The  Reverend  Canon  Leslie 
Hunt,  principal  emeritus  of 
Wycliffe  College,  died  Nov. 

1 4.  At  the  time  of  his  death , 
he  was  resident  chaplain  of 
Massey  College. 

Canon  Hunt  had  been 
warden  of  the  Church  Army 
in  Canada  and  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Resurrection, 
the  Church  of  St.  Alban  the 
Martyr  and  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany  in  Toronto.  In 
1955  he  was  appointed  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  the  bishop 
and  in  1956  an  honorary 
canon  of  St.  James 
Cathedral.  In  1959  he  was 


appointed  principal  of 
Wycliffe,  a post  he  held  until 
1975.  He  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  affairs  of  the 
University,  the  diocese  and 
the  church  at  large. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland  but 
obtained  his  education  in 
Canada,  graduating  from 
University  College  with  a BA 
and  then  proceeding  to 
studies  in  classics  and 
theology  at  Wycliffe,  where 
he  earned  a licentiate  in 
theology.  He  later  was 
awarded  the  BD  degree  from 
the  General  Synod  and  a 
master  of  theology  from  the 


Toronto  Graduate  School  of 
Theological  Studies.  In  1950 
he  was  awarded  a DD  by 
Wycliffe  and  later  an 
honorary  DD  by  Trinitv 
College. 

While  serving  as  warden  of 
the  Garden  Tomb  in  Jeru- 
salem in  1975-76,  Canon 
Hunt  gained  access  to 
reports  of  excavations  of 
sites  in  Palestine  that  in- 
spired him  to  write  a 
historical  novel,  At  thePoim 
of  the  Sword  (Vantage 
Press),  about  Herod  the 
Great. 


Professor  William  Irving  of 
the  Department  of  Anthrop- 
ology died  Nov.  25  at  the  age 
of  60. 

Professor  Irving,  an  inter- 
nationally known  scholar, 
was  a prehistoric  archaeol- 
ogist. His  field  was  the  origin 
of  the  major  peoples  in  the 
New  World. 

“He  is  quoted  in  all  the 
textbooks,"  said  Shuichi 
Nagata,  the  chairman  of 
anthropology.  "Every  begin- 
ning student  knows  his 
work.” 


Until  10  years  ago,  the 
earliest  human  settlement  in 
the  New  World  was  thought 
to  be  about  13,000 years  old. 
Professor  Irving  revised  the 
figure  to  about  27,000,  then 
seven  years  ago  found  bone 
tools  in  the  Yukon  that  were 
about  150,000  years  old, 
upsetting  the  established 
chronology  of  when  humans 
first  discovered  fire,  made 
tools  and  clothing  and 
learned  to  adapt  to  a cold 
climate.  The  early  date  has 
been  disputed,  but  recent 


findings  seem  to  corroborate 
it,  said  Nagata. 

Professor  Irving,  born  in 
Toronto,  earned  his  PhD  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1964.  He  then  came  to 
Canada  as  an  archaeologist 
at  the  National  Museum  of 
Man  in  Ottawa  and  taught 
for  a year  at  Carleton  before 
coming  to  U of  T in  1968. 

A memorial  service  for  him 
will  be  held  at  10.30  a.m.  in 
the  Medical  Sciences 
auditorium  Dec.  12. 


BASIC  WATER  BATH 


Temperature  control  range  +2°C  above  room 
temperature  to  60°C,  plus  or  minus  1°C. 


Technical  Specs: 

All  stainless  steel  construction 
Hydro  approved 
Capacity:  22  qts. 

Dimension:  105/e"h  x 14V2"w  x 22V2"d 
Dimension  (opening):  12"  x 20" 

Temperature  Control:  By  thermistor  sensor 
Heater  Control:  By  a proportion  controlled  zero 
voltage  switching  unit. 

Voltage:  120V  750W  60  Cycle 
Cost:  $650  (T.N.I.P.) 

‘Prices  are  subject  to  change 


i 

CLOSE  HO 
PRESS  BUTTON 

START  MACHINE 
LIGHT  = ROTOR  5T0PPE0 
OPEN  LID 

i 

S3 

SAFETY 

INTERLOCKING 

DEVICE  FOR 

CENTRIFUGES 

Complies  with  Ministry  of  Labour  safety 
requirements 
Hydro  approved 

Easy  to  install  by  either  our  technician  or  any 
qualified  electronics  technician 
Adapted  to  approximately  90%  of  all 
centrifuges  currently  on  the  market 
Cost:  $800  per  kit  (quantity  discounts) 

'Prices  are  subject  to  change 


PROGRAMMABLE 
FRACTION  COLLECTOR 


PROGRAMMABILITY 


This  fraction  collector  has  five  sequential  tube 
collection  steps.  In  each  step  the  number  of 
tubes  (1-99)  as  well  as  the  collection  time 
(.2  sec./9.9  sec  in  increments  of  .1  sec.)  may 
be  set. 


FEATURES 

Design:  will  handle  continuous  samples  with 
minimum  loss 

Tube  rack:  designed  to  fit  your  needs:  number 
of  tubes,  size,  etc. . . . 

Total  elapse  time:  keeps  track  of  total  run  time 
in  seconds  (resolution  .1  sec.) 

Interrupt  and  continue  control:  allows  operator 
to  pause  and  continue  run 

Step  control:  selects  the  number  of  program 
steps 

Cost  for  basic  model:  $4,500 


Contact:  Technical  Services  Division 

Medical  Sciences  Building,  Room  1209 
University  of  Toronto 

Tel:  978-6255/6884 
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\jp.ccnw 

german  Expressionist  Prose:  Theory 
and  Practice,  by  Augustinus  P.  Dierick 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  340 
pages;  $37.50).  Contemporary  theory 
and  the  actual  practice  of  the  Expres- 
sionist novel  (1910-1925)  are  explored. 
Social,  philosophical  and  aesthetic 
aspects  are  highlighted,  and  the  inter- 
relationship of  themes,  genres  and 
forms  considered. 


Mykhailo  Hrushevaky:  The  Politics  of 
National  Culture,  by  Thomas  Prymak 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  432 
pages;  $45).  The  biography  of  a leading 
figure  in  20th-century  Ukrainian 
history,  who  is  still  a target  of  attacks 
by  the  Soviet  government  and  a hero  to 
Ukrainian  nationalists. 


Administered  Protection  in  America, 

by  Alan  M.  Rugman'  and  Andrew 
Anderson  (Croom  Helm,  London,  and 
Methuen  Inc.,  New  York;  xi,  148  pages' 
approx.  $68.75).  An  empirical Ind 
theoretical  analysis  of  the  use  of  US 
“f  ™ actions  against  Canada  from 
1979  to  1986.  The  thesis  developed  is 
that  it  is  the  administration  of  US  trade 
law  which  presents  a problem  for  Cana- 
dian trade  policy,  not  the  laws 
themselves. 

November 

Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  Universe- 
Evrdence  for  Design?  edited  by  John 
M.  Robson  (McGill-Queen’s  University 
Press;  328  pages;  $35  doth,  $15.95 
paper).  In  this  collection  of  essays  first 
presented  at  a symposium  sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced 
Research  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  17  scientists  and  philosophers 
re-examine  the  “Argument  by  Design" 
m the  light  of  current  scientific  theories. 

Catching  up 

The  Origins  of  the  Gothic  Revival  by 

Michael  McCarthy  (Yale  University 
Press;  224 pages;  $45  US).  This  book,  in 
examining  the  origins  of  Gothic  revival 
architecture  in  England,  focuses  on  the 
architectural  works  of  Horace  Walpole 
and  his  contemporaries.  These  include 
not  only  outstanding  houses  of  the 
period  but  also  garden  buildings  and 
churches  built  between  1740  and  1770. 
It  contains  224  illustrations  and  ^col- 
our plates. 

Portrait  of  a Personality:  Archbishop 
Frederick  Herbert  DuVemet,  edited 
with  commentary  by  Sylvia  DuVernet 
(Sylvia  DuVernet;  288  pages;  $20).  An 
informal  biography  of  Archbishop 
DuVernet,  who  was  among  the  first 
students  at  the  Divinity  School  of 
Wycliffe  College  when  it  opened  on 
Oct.  1,  1877. 

• U of  T staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  when  multiple  autkorship  or 
editorship  includes  non-U  of  T staff. 


Two  Locations: 

154  Cumberland  St. 
Downtown  Toronto 
964-8665 

Our  New  Location: 

Madison  Centre 
4950  Yonge  St. 
Heart  of  North  York 
222-6383 


Below,  the  great  hall,  University  College,  Oxford;  above,  a drawing  tor  Its  chimney,  both  from  The  Origins  olthe  Gothic  flew ml. 


SHOGUN 

Japanese  Restaurant  & Sushi  Bar 

We  take  you  to 
the  other  side 
of  the  world. 
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Events 


Seminars 


Social  Work  and  Aging: 
Toward  a Feminist 
Practice. 

Monday,  December  7 
Ruth  Goodman,  Jewish 
Home  for  the  Aged  at 
Baycrest;  Popular  Feminism 
lecture  and  discussion  series. 
Boardroom,  12th  floor, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St. 
W.  8 p.m. 

(Women’s  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, OISE) 

Peptides  and  Endo- 
genous Antipyretics. 

Tuesday,  December  8 
Prof.  K.  E.  Cooper,  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary.  Large  lec- 
ture theatre,  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  3 p.m. 
(Neurosciences,  HSC  and 
Upjohn  Company  of  Canada) 

Canadian  Security  and 
the  Defence  White 
Paper? 

Wednesday,  December  9 
John  Lamb,  Canadian  Centre 
for  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament. 179  University 
College.  8p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 

Nerves  — Communica- 
tion Media. 

Thursday,  December  10 
N.  Salansky,  Electronic 
Health  Machines.  Lecture 
hall,  Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies,  4925  Dufferin  St. 

2 p.m. 

(Aerospace  Studies) 

The  Central  American 
Peace  Process. 

Wednesday,  DecembSr  16 
Prof.  Liisa  North,  York  Uni- 
versity. 179  University 
College.  8 p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 


Undoing  Crazymaking: 
Feminist  Therapy  — A 
Stitch  in  Time  Saves 
Nine. 

Monday,  January  1 1 
Nikki  Gerrard,  OISE  and 
Gretchen  Grinnell, 
psychotherapist;  Popular  . 
Feminism  lecture  and  discus- 
sion series.  Room  2-212/213, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St. 
W.  8 p.m. 

(Women’s  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, OISE) 


IHOLLOQUIA 


The  Evolution  of 
Rotating  Stars. 

Wednesday,  December  9 
Prof.  Sabatino  Sofia,  Yale 
University.  137  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

3.10  p.m. 

(Astronomy) 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  information 
for  Events  listings  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  January  11, 
for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  11  to  25: 

Friday,  December  18 
Issue  of  January  25, 
for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  25  to  Feb.  8: 

Monday,  January  11 


Linguistic  and 
Philosophical  Aspects 
of  Dharmakirti's  Text: 
Pramanavarttika. 

Monday,  December  7 
Brendan  Gillon,  post- 
doctoral fellow.  2090A 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  3 p.m. 
(South  Asian  Studies) 

The  21-amino  Steroids, 
Lazaroids’,  Novel  In- 
hibitors of  Lipid  Perox- 
idation for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Central  Nervous 
System  Trauma  and 
Ischemia. 

Tuesday,  December  8 
J.  Mark  Braughler,  The 
Upjohn  Company.  519  Phar- 
macy Building.  9 a.m. 
(Pharmacy) 


Berry's  Phase  and  Other 
Topological  Phases  in 
Physics:  Their  Optical 
Manifestations. 

Thursday,  December  10 
Prof.  Raymond  Chiao,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at 
Berkeley.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

4.10  p.m. 

(Physics) 

Using  Knot  Theory  to 
Analyze  DNA 
Experiments. 

Friday,  December  11 
Prof.  D.W.  Summers, 

Florida  State  University.  158 
Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Corn  Pollen  Ritual 
among  the  Navajo 
Indians. 

Friday,  January  8 
Prof.  T.M.  Raitt,  College  of 
Wooster.  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies  lounge, 
14-352  Robarts  Library. 

1.15  p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies) 
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George  Simpson  and  the 
Ukrainian  Canadians. 

Tuesday,  December  S 
Prof.  Thomas  Prymak, 
Department  of  History.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall . 4 to 
6 p.m. 

(Ukrainian  Studies) 

Computational  Analysis 
and  PC  Demonstration 
of  Queueing  Models 
G1(X)/M/1  >GI/E(r)/1 
and  M/G(y)/1  »E(r)/G/1. 
Wednesday,  December  9 
Prof.  Mohan  L.  Chaudhry , 
Royal  Military  College.  211 
Rosebrugh  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Industrial  Engineering) 

Regulation  of  EGF 
Receptor  and  Trans- 
forming Growth  Factor 
Expression  by  Tumor 
Promoters. 

Wednesday,  December  9 
Prof.  J.E.  Kudlow,  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Bio- 
chemistry. 4171  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Pathology) 

Some  Applications  of 
Wigner-Ville  Transfor- 
mations in  Speech 
Research. 

Thursday,  December  10 
Prof.  Michael  Beddoes,  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia. 
412  Rosebrugh  Building. 

1 pan. 

(Biomedical  Engineering) 

Molecular  Biology  of  the 
Mammalian  Brain. 

Thursday,  December  10 
Prof.  Ian  Brown,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology.  107 
Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Ecology  of  Dinosaurs. 

Thursday,  December  10 
Prof.  John  Horner,  Montana 
State  University.  2082  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 
4.30  p.m. 

(Erindale  Biology) 

Integrated  Magnetic 
Field  Sensors. 

Friday,  December  11 
Prof.  Henry  P.  Baltes,  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta.  412 
Rosebrugh  Building.  2 p.m. 
(Biomedical  Engineering) 

The  Hostage  Scene  in 
the  Telphus  of 
Aeschylus  and 
Euripides. 

Friday,  December  11 
Prof.  Eric  Csapo,  Depart- 
ment of  Classics.  152  Univer- 
sity College.  3.10  p.m. 
(Classical  Studies) 


Proton-translocating 
ATPase  of  Plant 
Plasma-membrane. 

Friday,  December  1 1 
Prof.  Roger  Spanswick, 
Cornell  University.  7 Botany 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 

Dynamic  Scheduling  in  a 
Flexible  Manufacturing 
System  with  Failure 
Prone  Machines. 

Monday,  December  11, 

Prof.  Safwan  M.  Masri,  Stan- 
ford University.  310 
Rosebrugh  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Industrial  Engineering) 

Pathology  of  Pituitary 
Adenomas. 

Wednesday,  December  16 
Prof.  K.  Kovaks,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology.  4171 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Pathology) 

Modulation  of 
Chromatin  Motion  in  the 
Neuronal  Interphase 
Nuclei. 

Thursday,  December  17 
Prof.  Umberto  DeBoni , 
Department  of  Physiology. 
107  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories. 

4 p.m. 


music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

U of  T Concert  Choir. 

Monday , December  7 
Robert  Cooper,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  December  10 
Program  featuring  student 
chamber  ensembles.  Walter 
Hall.  12.10  p.m. 

Informat  ion  on  all  events  in 
the  Edward  Johnson 
Building  available  from  the 
box  office,  97 8-87 Id,. 

ROYAL  CONSER- 
VATORY OF  MUSIC 

Young  Artist  Series 

Thursday,  December  10 
Featuring  students  from  the 
RCM  Professional  Perfor- 
mance Program.  Concert 
Hall.  5.15  p.m. 

Merla  Aikman. 

Friday,  December  1 1 
Merla  Aikman,  mezzo- 
soprano;  David  Snable, 
piano.  Concert  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $8,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 

Children’s  Choir  and 
Junior  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  December  12 
Choir  directed  by  Ann 
Cooper  Gay;  Junior  Orches- 


Effect  of  Temperature 
on  the  Microfluidity  0f 
Chloroplast  and 
Thylakoid  Membranes 

Friday,  December  18 
Prof.  Ditmitrina  Kafalieva 
Department  of  Botany.  7 ’ 
Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m 

India:  Where  Three 
Worlds  Meet  and  Six 
World  Views  Clash. 

Monday,  January  11 
Prof.  Douglas  Verney,  York 
University.  2090A  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  3 p.m. 

(South  Asian  Studies) 

Rudy  Wiebe’s  The 
Scorched-Wood  People 

M onday,  January  1 1 
Prof.  Dennis  Duffy,  Depart- 
ment of  English;  Crime  in 
Literature  series.  Solarium 
Falconer  Hall , Faculty  of 
Law.  4.30 to  6.30p.m. 
(Law  and  English) 


tra  directed  by  Mark  Wells. 
Str.  Stephen  in  the  Fields 
Church,  103  Bellevue 
Avenue.  2 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 

Opera  in  Concert. 

December  12 

Royal  Conservatory  Orches- 
tra; Robert  Cooper,  conduc- 
tor. MacMillan  Theatre, 
Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

The  Repertory  Chorus. 

Monday,  December  11, 

Giles  Bryant,  director  and 
conductor;  Andrew  Stewart 
and  Gordon  Burnett, 
associate  conductors.  St. 
Stephen  in  the  Fields 
Church,  103  Bellevue  Ave. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 

Piano  Master  Class. 

Friday,  December  18  and 
Saturday,  December  19 
Leon  Fleisher.  Concert  Hall. 
Friday,  2 to  5p.m.; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  12noon. 
Tickets  $5  per  session , free 
to  faculty  and  students. 
Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  the  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 
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Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Wednesday,  Decembers 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Thursday,  December  10 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4p.m. 


Planning  & Resources 
Committee 

Monday,  December  11, 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Tuesday,  December  15 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


A statement  on  the 
Engineering  Orientation  Incident 

The  purpose  of  Orientation  is  to  welcome  incoming  students  to  the 
University , to  introduce  them  to  some  of  its  traditions,  values, 
facilities  and  services,  to  help  them  form  new  friendships  and 
associations,  and  to  promote  a sense  of  camaraderie,  pride  in  and 
identification  with  their  faculty  or  college  and  the  University.  Orien- 
tation programs  are  commonly  based  in  the  faculties  and  colleges, 
where  the  local  student  councils  often  have  primary  responsibility 
for  co-ordinating  activities. 

Orientation  for  first  year  Engineering  students  takes  place  each 
year  for  two  days  following  Labour  Day.  Participation  is  not  man- 
datory, but  most  students  join  in.  The  Engineering  Society  (a 
student  group),  with  assistance  from  the  Faculty  and  the  Engineer- 
ing Alumni  Association,  organizes  the  events.  While  orientation 
activities  in  other  divisions  have  not  always  been  what  one  would 
wish,  the  well-known  exuberance  embodied  in  “Skule  Spirit”  may  on 
occasion  result  in  unacceptable  behaviour. 

One  such  occasion  was  the  “inflatable  doll  incident”  on 
September  8.  We  have  reviewed  the  circumstances,  and  we 
recognize  that  the  incident  was  insensitive,  tasteless,  and  offensive 
to  many.  The  Engineering  Society  deeply  regrets  this  occurrence. 
The  impact  of  the  event  on  the  image  and  reputation  of  the  Faculty, 
the  University,  and  the  profession  is  an  additional  concern. 

To  prevent  future  occurrences  of  this  nature,  the  Engineering 
Society,  the  Faculty  and  the  Engineering  Alumni  Association  have 
undertaken  to  carry  out  a thorough,  joint  review  of  the  planning  and 
organization  of  Orientation  events.  The  first  step  of  setting  up  an 
Engineering  Society  Committee  has  already  occurred.  The  intent  is 
to  develop  procedures  that  will  serve  the  purpose  of  Orientation  and 
be  socially  acceptable. 

Coincident  with  these  steps  to  monitor  the  Orientation  planning- 
process,  other  measures  are  under  active  consideration  to  respond 
to  some  of  the  related  issues  which  have  emerged.  Further  concrete 
action  may  be  in  order,  such  as  education  and  support,  to  address 
inappropriate  attitudes  and  behaviour.  However  unconscious  or 
unwitting  the  students  were  who  took  part  in  the  event,  it  reflects 
attitudes  that  have  no  place  in  a university  or  elsewhere.  The  Status 
of  Women  Officer  will  be  exploring  with  her  Advisory  Committee 
and  others,  including  concerned  students  and  faculty,  ways  in  which 
sensitivity  and  awareness  can  be  raised. 
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Christmas  Stuffinq 
Party. 

Wednesday,  December  23 
Join  the  people  who  make 
the  Science  for  Peace  lec- 
tures possible  and  help  them 
greet  the  New  Year  by  help- 
ing stuff  flyers  for  January 
and  February.  Bring  some 
good  things  with  you  to 
celebrate  the  holiday  season. 
179  University  College. 

8 p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 


XHIBITIONS 


FACULTY  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE & LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
Warren  H.  Manning: 
Landscape  Architect, 
1860-1938. 

To  December  10 
Original  drawings  from  the 
Warren  H.  Manning  Collec- 
tion at  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity. The  Galleries,  230 
College  St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Innovation:  Subject  and 
Technique. 

To  December  11 
Features  prints  by  42  artists 
from  across  Canada;  co- 
sponsored by  the  Print  & 
Drawing  Council  of  Canada. 
The  Gallery  and  Bladen 
Library. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

11  a.m.to  4 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

Printshops  of  Canada. 

To  December  17 
Both  Galleries. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  11  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Croatia:  Land,  People, 
Culture. 

To  December  23 
The  culture  of  Croatia  is 


depicted  through  folk  art, 
costumes,  books,  illustra- 
tions, maps  and  posters; 
sponsored  by  the  Croatian 
School  of  America,  Canada, 
Australia  and  Europe.  Main 
Display  Area. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
8.30  a.m.  to  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

Ex  Bibilotheca  Vogriana 
Gilberti  Bagnani:  An  Ex- 
hibition of  Books  from 
the  Bequest  of  Gilbert 
Bagnani. 

To  December  23 
An  exhibition  of  books  from 
the  Bagnani  collection.  2nd 
floor. 

The  Way  We  Were  in 
1887. 

To  December  31 
A photographic  display. 
Reading  Room.  University 
Archives,  4th  floor. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Alligator  Pie. 

Friday,  December  II  to 
Sunday,  December  IS 
By  Dennis  Lee;  Campus 
Drama  Workshop  presenta- 
tion. TV  Studio  One,  Scar- 
borough College.  2pjn. 

I nformation:  284-3232. 


SIGNED  EDITIONS 
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December  1987 
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DAVID  SUZUKI 
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VICTOR  MALAREK 
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Moving  towards  equity  in  faculty  hiring 


by  Joan  Foley 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  four  or 
five  months,  there  has  been  intense 
debate  of  the  criteria  which  may  prop- 
erly be  introduced  into  the  Policy  and 
Procedures  on  Academic  Appointments 
as  they  relate  to  the  selection  of  can- 
didates for  appointment  to  the  faculty  of 
the  University.  As  well  as  the  lively  ex- 
change of  letters  in  the  Bulletin,  there 
was  extensive  discussion  at  meetings  of 
the  principals,  deans,  directors  and 
chairs,  and  elsewhere.  I have  found  the 
exchange  highly  instructive  and  ex- 
tremely useful  in  testing  and  developing 
my  own  views.  At  this  time,  I would  like 
to  make  a statement  in  response,  so  that 
members  of  the  University  community 
may  know  where  I stand  and  how  I will 
try  to  proceed. 

First,  I would  like  to  say  something 
about  the  status  of  women  in  the  Uni- 
versity, arising  out  of  my  own 
experience. 

For  the  greater  part  of  my  life  I have 
functioned  in  an  instrumental  rather 
than  in  a reflective  mode.  I have  usually 
been  preoccupied  with  getting  on  with 
the  task  in  hand.  However,  in  my  forties 
I began  to  give  some  thought  to  what  I 
was  doing,  why  I was  doing  it,  what  else 
I might  have  been  doing  ...  in  short, 
getting  to  know  myself.  This  is  not  an 
uncommon  experience  for  people  of  that 
age,  and  is,  by  the  way,  one  which  I 
highly  recommend.  It  was  not  until  this 
time  that  I really  fully  came  to  under- 
stand that  women  were  supposed  to  be 
different.  It  was  then  that  I appreciated 
that  I represented  a failure  in  socializa- 
tion — but,  having  got  to  middle-age  and 
being  by  then  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a university  campus,  it  was  much 
too  late  for  me  to  change. 

I would  not  presume  to  speak  for  any 
other  individual  woman  on  the  faculty, 
but  I would  assert  with  confidence  that, 
as  a group,  we  are  not  representative  of 
all  the  bright  talented  women  who  have 
the  potential  to  make  contributions  to 
knowledge  and  to  the  advancement  of 
the  objectives  of  the  University.  That  is 
the  problem.  I am  part  of  the  problem! 
This  problem  deserves  to  be  addressed, 
not  just  on  behalf  of  those  women  who 


The 

Women’s 
Centre 
at  U.  of  T. 

urgently  needs  your 
financial  support! 

Faculty  and  Staff  members 
may  donate  to 

The  Women’s  Centre  Trust  Fund 

directly  or  through  automatic 
payroll  deductions  by  using 
Staff  Appeal  Cards. 

Donations  are 
income-tax  deductible ! 

Please  help  us  keep  the 
Women's  Centre  fully  operating. 

For  Staff  Appeal  Cards  or  further  information 
call  Private  Funding  (2171) 
or  the  Women’s  Centre  (8201) 
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are  not  here,  but  in  the 
interests  of  the  future  of 
the  University,  which 
otherwise  is  cut  off  from 
access  to  an  enormous 
pool  of  talent. 

The  overall  picture  of 
women  in  the  academic 
ranks  is  well  known. 

Somewhat  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  faculty  are 
female.  The  proportion  is 
smaller  in  the  higher 
ranks,  varies  greatly  with 
the  field  of  study,  and  is 
relatively  high  in  non- 
tenured/tenure-stream 
categories  of  appointment. 

The  possibility  of  change  is 
best  evaluated  through  an 
analysis  of  patterns  of  new 
hiring,  and,  toward  this 
end,  my  office  has  begun 
to  collect  statistics  on  new 
hiring  into  tenured/tenure- 
stream  positions.  New  hir- 
ing into  the  upper  ranks  is 
not  particularly  instruc- 
tive; first  because  the 
number  of  positions  filled 
at  this  level  is  relatively 
small;  second,  because  the 
situation  of  universities 
everywhere  is  very  similar 
to  our  own  and,  therefore, 
the  pool  of  women  who  are 
potential  candidates  for 
appointment  is  quite  small. 

Thus,  we  have  focused  at- 
tention on  the  junior  ranks  of  lecturer 
and  assistant  professor.  The  statistics 
which  I will  discuss  are  ail  the  new  hires 
in  the  University  at  these  ranks  in  the 
tenure-stream  for  the  last  two  hiring 
cycles:  1986-87  and  1987-88. 

Over  those  two  years  131  appoint- 
ments were  made.  Of  these,  37  were  of 
women  and  94  of  men.  That  is,  women 
constituted  28.2  percent  of  the  group.  In 
order  to  evaluate  that  figure,  some  kind 
of  benchmark  is  needed.  One  which  has 
been  suggested  is  the  enrolment  in  doc- 
toral programs.  If  one  is  to  use  doctoral 
enrolment  as  a proxy  for  the  pool  which 
is  qualified  for  faculty  appointments  to- 
day, it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  go  back 
several  years.  The  figures  which  I will 
cite  are  Statistics  Canada  data  on  doc- 
toral enrolment  in  all  of  Canada  in  1983 
( Universities : Enrolment  and  Degrees, 
1983.  Catalogue  81-204,  pp. 26-27;  also 
used  by  OCUFA  as  per  Forum,  May- 
June  1986).  Although  these  figures  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  composition 
of  the  group  that  actually  applied  -for 
positions  at  this  university,  they  never- 
theless enable  us  to  appreciate  the  flow- 
through of  women  and  men  from  doc- 
toral programs  to  faculty  appointments. 

Areas  compared 

In  using  this  procedure,  the  figure  of 
28.2  percent  females  among  new  hires 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  over  the 
two  years  in  question  compares  with 
32.7  percent  females  among  those 
enrolled  in  doctoral  programs  in  Canada 
in  1983.  This  comparison  is  of  limited 
use,  because  the  University’s  hiring  in 
different  fields  may  not  have  been  in  the 
same  proportions  as  doctoral  enrolment 
was  distributed  over  those  fields.  But,  if 
one  makes  comparison  on  the  basis  of 
individual  disciplines,  the  significance  of 
the  figures  is  difficult  to  assess  because 
of  the  low  frequencies  of  new  hires  in  in- 
dividual cases.  A grouping  of  disciplines 
into  broad  areas  largely  avoids  both  of 
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these  problems  and  is  instructive.  I have 
employed  the  Statistics  Canada  group- 
ings of  disciplines  which  places  profes- 
sional fields  such  as  library  science  in 
the  humanities,  law  and  business  in  the 
social  sciences,  forestry  in  the  applied 
sciences,  and  so  on.  The  comparative 
figures  are  as  follows: 


University  of  Toronto 
New  Hires  86/87, 87/88 


Doctoral  Enrolment, 
Canada  1383 
F M T %F  %F 


Humanities  13  17  30  43  42.6 

Social  Sciences  12  17  29  41  38.7 

Health  Professions  9.5  15.5  25  38  37.5 

Biological  Sciences  .5  5.5  6 9 27.2 

Math/Physical  Sci.  1 12  13  8 15.2 

Engineering/Applied  Sci.  1 27.5  28.5  3.5  6.9 

In  the  fields  listed  in  the  top  half  of 
the  table,  the  numbers  of  women  re- 
ceiving faculty  appointments  is  roughly 
commensurate  with  their  presence  in 
doctoral  programs  in  recent  years.  By 
contrast,  in  fields  listed  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  table,  not  only  are  women  less 
well  represented  in  doctoral  programs, 
but  their  flow-through  to  the  faculty  is 
low  in  proportion.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  post-doctoral  research  experi- 
ence is  particularly  necessary  prior  to  a 
faculty  appointment  in  the  physical  and 
life  sciences.  Also  it  has  been  suggested 
that  for  a variety  of  reasons  it  is  in  the 
transition  to  post-doctoral  work  that 
women  tend  to  be  differentially  at  a 
disadvantage  in  these  fields. 

The  pattern  for  the  different  fields 
which  shows  up  in  hiring  into  the  tenure 
stream  shows  up  as  well  when  the 
research  fellowships  sponsored  by 
SSHRC  are  compared  with  those  of 
NSERC.  In  the  1986-87  competition, 
five  of  the  eight  SSHRC  Canada 
Research  Fellows  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  were  women.  Canada-wide,  51 
percent  of  CRFs  in  the  humanities  were 


awarded  to  women  and  45  percent  of 
those  were  in  the  social  sciences.  In 
striking  contrast,  in  1986-87,  only  four 
out  of  53  NSERC  University  Research 
Fellows  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
were  women  (seven  percent),  none  of 
them  in  mathematics/  physical  sciences 
or  the  applied  sciences. 

Program  for  change 

The  point  has  been  well  made  that 
amendments  to  the  Policy  and  Pro- 
cedures on  Academic  Appointments  will 
not  on  its  own  suffice  to  effect  major 
change.  The  issue  of  the  policy  is  prop- 
erly seen  in  the  context  of  a broader 
program.  At  this  time,  I see  the  pro- 
gram for  this  university  as  having 
several  components: 

1.  Information  and  discussion.  The  pro- 
vost’s office  will  continue  to  collect  and 
publish  information  about  the  status  of 
women  academics.  As  a community,  it  is 
essential  that  we  continue  to  discuss 
these  issues  in  more  than  a superficial 
way. 

2.  Addressing  career  patterns  which  have 
been  structured  with  men  in  mind.  As  an 
example,  child-bearing  and  child-rearing 
require  to  be  recognized  as  legitimate 
grounds  for  leaves  of  absence,  moving  to 
part-time  status,  and  for  flexibility  in  the 
timing  of  major  career  decisions,  such  as 
the  tenure  review.  Nothing  in  our  pre- 
sent  policies  prevents  this,  and  the  pr°' 
vost’s  office  is  open  to  these  ground?' 
among  others,  when  requests  for  such 
considerations  come  forward. 

3.  Recruitment  of  new  faculty.  In  this 

area  there  are  several  issues  which  a* 
this  time  I see  being  addressed  through 
two  initiatives:  , 

(a)  The  creation  of  an  Opportunity  f\n 
through  the  University’s  fundraising 
campaign  in  the  amount  of  $2  mill10'1' 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  fund  jwill/^ 
to  provide  an  ability  to  author*2 
searches  in  fields  where  there  are  f° 
qualified  women  at  a time  when  there 1 
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reason  to  think  that  excellent  women 
candidates  will  be  available.  The  fund 
will  provide  bridge  funding  for  appoint- 
ments made  under  such  circumstances 
until  the  year  in  which  the  position 
would  normally  have  come  open. 
Another  purpose  is  the  creation  of  post- 
doctoral opportunities  for  women, 
especially  in  the  basic  and  applied 
sciences. 

(1))  Modifications  to  the  Policy  and  Pro- 
cedures on  Academic  Appointments. 

It  was  not  my  original  intention  to 
approach  the  issue  of  hiring  through 
changes  to  the  policy.  In  the  spring  of 
1986, 1 issued  an  administrative  direc- 
tive intended  to  encourage  more  activity 
in  the  recruitment  of  women  and  re- 
questing additional  information  to 
accompany  recommendations  for  ap- 
pointments. In  March  1986,  the  Univer- 
sity adopted  an  Employment  Equity 
Policy  and  in  September  1986,  the 
Federal  Contractors’  Program  was 
signed,  this  requiring  a commitment  to 
an  employment  equity  program  satisfy- 
ing specific  criteria  (the  program  affects 
institutions  with  more  than  100 
employees  wishing  to  bid  on  federal 
government  contracts  in  excess  of 
$200,000).  During  the  course  of  the 
year,  I also  received  advice  from  the  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  status  of 
women  officer,  in  response  to  which  I 
drafted  a new  memorandum  in  discus- 
sion with  the  provostial  advisory  group . 
Among  other  things,  the  new  memoran- 
dum would  have  strengthened  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  women  in  the  hiring 
process.  In  February  1987,  I sent  the 
memorandum  to  UTFA  for  review.  The 
association  expressed  the  preference 
that  I not  proceed  in  this  way,  but 
rather  include  the  issue  in  discussions  of 
the  appointments  policy  which  were 
then  being  planned,  the  initiative  for 
which  on  the  administration’s  side  arose 
out  of  the  work  of  a provostial  commit- 
tee which  had  reported  to  the  then  pro- 
vost in  1984,  and  which  had  been  con- 
cerned principally  with  the  processes  of 
tenure  and  career  advancement. 

Modifying  the  policy 

Modifying  the  policy  has  implications 
which  are  more  weighty  than  the  issu- 
ing of  administrative  directions,  not 
only  because  of  the  involvement  of 
Governing  Council,  but  because  the 
policy  is  one  of  those  which  is  "frozen" 
under  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
between  the  University  and  UTFA. 
This  means  that  UTFA  has  a direct 
interest  as  an  association  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  the 
policy  and  also  that  the  provisions  can- 
not be  changed,  once  approved,  without 
GI'FA’s  consent.  For  this  reason,  pro- 
posals for  change  require  careful 
deliberation.  The  association  has  ex- 
pressed some  impatience  with  the  delay 
!n  the  resumption  of  discussions  follow- 
ing approval  in  principle  by  the  UTFA 
council  in  June  of  these  and  other  pro- 
posals developed  by  the  negotiating 
^ams.  I have  felt  it  important  to  hear 


and  fully  consider  the  range  of  views 
expressed  by  colleagues  and  by  the 
academic  officers  of  the  University 
before  proceeding.  In  the  light  of  all  that 
I have  heard,  I am  now  prepared  to 
return  to  discussion  of  the  issue  with  the 
association,  and  I do  so  with  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  desirable  that  the  policy 
have  the  following  features: 

1.  The  policy  should  assert  the  Univer- 
sity’s interest  in  hiring  the  best  qualified 
candidate. 

2.  The  policy  should  embrace  the  non- 
discrimination  clause  from  the  Employ- 
ment Equity  Policy,  which  would  re- 
quire that  the  search  process  should 
"regard  individual  merit  as  the  prime 
criterion"  and  should  avoid  discrimina- 
tion, either  overt  or  through  policies, 
behaviour,  or  attitudes  with  respect  to 
race,  ancestry,  place  of  origin,  colour, 
ethnic  origin,  citizenship,  creed,  sex, 
handicap,  age,  family  status,  marital 
status,  record  of  offences,  or  sexual 
orientation.  Towards  this  end,  the  ap- 
pointments policy  should  provide  pro- 
cedural safeguards  which  are  designed 
to  ensure  the  full  and  fair  consideration 
of  all  candidates. 

3.  The  policy  should  also  embrace  the 
heterogeneity  clause  from  the  Employ- 
ment Equity  Policy,  which  states  that  it 
is  the  University’s  objective  to  "achieve 
a more  heterogeneous  distribution  and 
balance  (with  respect,  for  example,  to 
gender  and  minority  groups)”.  Towards 
this  end,  the  policy  should  have  provi- 
sions requiring  (a)  that  women  can- 
didates be  actively  sought  out  by  depart- 
ments and  divisions  which  currently 
have  few  women  among  their  faculty 
members  (where  a substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  faculty  are  women,  women 
are  likely  to  be  even  more  well- 
represented  in  the  pool  of  candidates  in 
any  case):  (l))  that  search  committees 
include  members  of  both  sexes 
whenever  this  can  reasonably  be 
achieved  (this  is  not  to  imply  that  men 
are  less  capable  of  fair  judgements  than 
women,  but  recognizes  that  candidates 
may  be  more  at  ease  with  committees 
that  include  a member  of  their  own  sex 
and  that  the  committee  itself  may  be 
more  conscious  of  the  potential  of 
women  candidates  if  one  or  more 
women  participate  in  its  deliberations); 
(c)  that  where  candidates  are  found  to 
have  qualifications  for  the  position 
which  are  essentially  equal,  the  choice 
should  be  guided  by  the  heterogeneity 
clause. 

4.  The  policy  should  require  that  in  all 
cases  the  recommendation  of  the  search 
committee  be  accompanied  by' a state- 
ment of  the  reasons  why  one  candidate 
is  favoured  over  others  on  the  short  list, 
this  regardless  of  the  sex  of  the 
candidates. 

I believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity would  be  well  served  by  a policy 
which  incorporated  these  features,  and 
that  is  what  I will  be  seeking. 

Joan  Foley  is  vice-president  and  provost 
of  the  University  of  Toronto. 


POSITIONS  ELSEWHERE 


Notice  of  the  following  vac- 
GHoes  outside  the  University 
bus  been  received  by  the  Office 
°J  the  President. 


Torfc  University 

®an.  Faculty  of  Ad- 
ministrative Studies 

, ^’intment  effective  Ju 
'1988  for  an  initial  term 
. years.  Nominations 
flUld  be  submitted  by 
“Member  14  to:  Paul 
.Vejoy,  Chair,  Search  Cc 
p'liee,  Associate  Vice- 
47AAldent'  Yof,k  Universit 
70°  Keele  Street, 
^vnsview,  Ont.  M3J  IP: 


Mount  Saint  Vincent. 
University 

Dean,  Humanities  & 
Sciences 

Preferred  starting  date  is 
July  1,  1988.  Applications 
and  nominations  should  be 
sent  by  January  1 1 to:  Dr . 
Kathryn  Bindon,  Vice- 
President  (Academic),  Mount 
Saint  Vincent  University, 

166  Bedford  Highway, 
Halifax,  N.S.  B3M  2J6 


University  of  Florida 

Dean,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  & Science 
Deadline  for  applications  is 
January  15.  Send  applica- 
tions or  nominations  to:  Ms 
Linda  Black,  239Tigert  Hall, 
University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  FL  3261 1 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of 
Public  & International 
Affairs 

Nominations  or  applications 
to:  Professor  B.  Guy  Peters, 
4T20  Forbes  Quadrangle, 
University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15260 


Focal  Change  eyewear  is  especially 
designed  for  use  with  progressive 
multi-focal  lenses. 


FOCAL  CHANCE  New  Look  Eyewear  Wl  , ,N_rvL 

is  distributed  exclusively  by  CANAO\ 


IMPERIAL 
' *9$  OPTICAL 


Introducing 

multi-focal  eyewear  with 
a new  perspe~M:~ 


FOCAL 
CHANCE 
2 pairs  of 
glasses  in  7 

1)  Focal  Change  frames  are 
perfect  for  regular  multi- 
focal use; 

2)  With  one  simple  adjust- 
ment, Focal  Change  creates 
an  additional  function  by 
increasing  clarity/power  in 
special  near  distance  situations 
such  as  fixed-distance  reading, 
writing,  prolonged  desk  work 
and  other  similar  situations. 

Designed  specifically  lor  multi-focal 
lense  wearers  who  require  greater 
versatility  and  comfort  than  their 
present  eyewear  provides,  new  Focal  Change 
eyewear  is  a revolutionary  concept  in  optical 
flexibility.  The  unique  design  provides  the 
wearer  with  an  extra  power  in  the  near-distance 
portion  of  their  lense.  So  one  set  of  eyewear 
fulfills  every  optical  requirement  with  comfort, 
ease  and  an  attractive  appearance.  Focal 
Change  - a new  perspec- 
tive on  multi-focal 
eyewear. 


The  Program  in  Neuroscience,  University  of  Toronto  presents: 
The  Neuroscience  Nobel  Laureate  Address  Series 


Nobel  Laureate, 1979 


Tomographic  Principles  in 
Science  and  Engineering 

4:00pm- Wednesday  January  6, 1988  j 
Medical  Sciences  Building  Auditorium 


Admission:  Free  Sponsored  by  the  Dean  ot  Medicine 

All  are  welcome  and  by  the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Science 
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Make  a conceited  effort 


to  get  your  events 
in  on  time 


Bulletin  Events  are  here  to'help  you  tell  the  University  community  about 
your  event.  Here’s  how  you  can  help  us  help  you: 

Beat  (he  deadline. 

We  require  events  in  writing  by  the  deadlines  published  in  each  issue  in  the 
Events  section.  Usually,  this  is  two  weeks  before  the  publication  date;  due 
to  holidays  and  other  circumstances  this  may  change,  so  check  the  box  in 
Events. 

Give  us  complete  information. 

Don’t  be  shy;  tell  us  everything  you  know.  If  you  send  us  too  much,  we  can 
edit  it;  if  you  don’t  send  enough,  we  have  to  phone  with  questions. 

What  we  need 

1.  Title. 

2.  Date. 

3.  Who.  Dr.  Who?  Professor  Who?  Joe  Who?  We  get  a little  picky  here;  we 
like  to  have  either  two  initials  or  a full  first  name.  Professor  Smith?  I 
know  them  well.  Professor  S.  Smith?  If  he’s  from  U of  T that  narrows  it 
down  somewhat,  but  there  is  more  than  one  Professor  S.  Smith  even 
here. 

Please  indicate  whether  a speaker  is  a professor  and/or  is  a medical 
doctor  or  dentist. 

4.  Whence.  Is  Professor  X.Y.  Smith  from  U of  T?  If  so,  we  need  to  know 
her  department  (or  faculty,  school,  institute,  etc.);  if  she’s  from  another 
university  or  institution  tell  us  that  (in  which  case,  we  don’t  need  to 
know  the  department). 

If  someone  is  a visiting  professor  please  indicate  the  department  she  is 
visiting  as  well  as  her  home  institution. 

5.  Where.  Include  the  name  of  the  building  and  its  address,  and  the  room 
name,  number  or  both. 

6.  When.  If  the  event  lasts  one  hour  or  less  we  usually  just  put  in  the 
starting  time;  if  it  lasts  longer  we  add  the  finishing  time. 

7 . Sponsor . Which  department  or  division  of  the  University  is  sponsoring 
this  event?  Sometimes  this  is  useful  to  indicate  the  viewpoint  from  which 
a topic  is  to  be  examined  (e.g.  Knights  of  the  Third  Rank  could  be 
about  anything  from  medieval  history  to  modern  chess  openings). 

8.  Information.  For  some  events  (usually  conferences)  we  like  to  list  a 
telephone  number  readers  can  call  for  more  information ; for  the  rest  we 
need  to  know  whom  to  contact  in  case  you  have  forgotten  to  tell  us 
something. 

9.  Miscellaneous.  If  there  is  an  admission  charge,  or  if  advance  registration 
is  required,  we  need  to  know;  most  events  listed  are  free  so  we  don’t 
want  our  readers  showing  up  and  being  surprised.  Is  this  event  part  of  a 
series?  If  there  is  anything  else  you  think  we  ought  to  know,  please 
include  it. 
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Four  Polanyi  prizes 
for  research  at  U of  T 


The  first  four  recipients  of  the 
$15,000  John  Charles  Polanyi 
prizes,  awarded  by  the  government  of 
Ontario  to  post-doctoral  students  at 
Ontario  universities,  are  H.B.  Niznik, 
Michael  Devereux,  Richard  Le Blanc 
and  H.M.  Lee.  All  are  at  U of  T. 

Niznik  won  in  the  category  of  physi- 
ology or  medicine  for  his  work  on  the 
molecular  structure  of  brain  neuro- 
transmitter receptors  in  psychoses  such 
as  manic  depression  and  schizophrenia. 
In  economics,  Devereux  won  for  his 


work  on  the  coordination  of  inter, 
national  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

Two  prizes  were  awarded  in  physics 
One  went  to  LeBlanc  for  his  work  on 
problems  related  to  group  theory  and  on 
the  mathematics  of  symmetries.  The 
other  went  to  Lee  for  his  work  on 
physical  collisions  between  stars  and  the 
evolution  of  stellar  systems. 

The  awards  were  created  in  the  five 
categories  for  Nobel  prizes  in  recog 
nition  of  John  Polanyi ’s  Nobel  Prize  in 
chemistry. 


PhD  ORALS 


Please  contact  the  PhD  oral 
examinations  office  at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Friday,  December  11 

Doris  Ann  Herring,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology, 
“Tuberculosis  Mortality 
among  Jews:  New  Evidence 
from  Gibralter."  Prof.  L.A. 
Sawchuk. 

Prem  Gland  Pandey, 
Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “Speech  Pro- 
cessing for  Cochlear  Pros- 
theses."  Profs.  H.  Kunov  and 
S.M.Abel. 

Robert  Paul  Saltstone, 
Department  of  Education  , 
“Examining  Impaired  Driver 
Subtypes:  Implications  for 
Community  Programs." 

Prof.  M.  Wahlstrom. 

Monday,  December  14 

Armando  Bruno  Anton  iazzi , 
Department  of  Aerospace 
Science  & Engineering, 

“The  Effect  of  Surface 
Impurities  on  the  Permea- 
tion of  Hydrogen  through 
Palladium.''  Profs.  P.C. 
Stangeby  and  A. A.  Haasz. 

Ernest  James  Benz,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  “Fertility  in 
Three  Baden  Villages,  1650- 
1900."  Prof.  E.  Shorter. 

Shane  Christopher  Climie, 
IX'partment  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  "mRNA  Secon- 
dary Structure  and  Feedback 
Regulation  of  the  L10 
Ribosomal  Operon  of 
Escherichia  coli.”  Prof.  J.D. 
Friesen. 

AM  El  Rafi  AM  Ei  Razk 
Dahab,  Department  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering, 

“Analysis  of  Voltage  Tran- 
sients in  Air-Cored  Re- 
actors." Prof.  P.E.  Burke. 

James  William  Davis, 
Department  of  Aerospace 
Science  & Engineering, 
“Hydrogen  Erosion  of  Car- 
bon for  Fusion  Applica- 
tions." Profs.  P.C. 

Strangehy  and  A. A.  Haasz. 


Robert  Alexander  Heard, 
Department  of  Metallurgy  & 
Materials  Science,  “In- 
vestigation of  Solidification 
in  the  Horizontal  Gtsting 
Process.”  Prof.  A.  McLean. 

Louise  Josepha  Wrazen, 
Faculty  of  Music,  “The  Folk 
Music  of  the  Polish 
Highlanders  of  Canada.” 
Prof.  T.  Rice. 

Tuesday,  December  15 
Richard  Franklin  Giles, 
Department  of  English, 
“Nature,  Human  Nature, 
and  the  Style  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins.”  Prof. 
W.D.Shaw. 

Robert  William  Hardy, 
Department  of  Clinical 
Biochemistry,  “Analysis  of 
Cyclophosphamide  and 
Phosphoramide  Mustard, 
Their  Pharmacokinetics  and 
the  Relationship  of  Serum 
Drug  Concentrations  to  Tox- 
icity in  Patients  Undergoing 
Cancer  Chemotherapy." 
Prof.  S.J.  Soldin. 

Wednesday,  December  16 

Alexander  Stoyenko,  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science, 
“A  Real-Time  Language 
with  a Schedulability 
Analyzer.”  Profs.  R.C.  Holt 
and  V.C.  Hamacher. 

Thursday,  December  17 

Gabrieile  Boulianne,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Biophysics, 
“Development  of  Chimeric 
Antibodies:  Analysis  of 
Function  and  Expression.” 
Prof.  M.  Shulman. 

Marie  Anne  Erki , Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering, 
“Modelling  the  Behaviour  of 
Timber  Joints.”  Prof.  G.T. 
Will. 

Robert  Drew  Griffith, 
Department  of  Classical 
Studies,  “Pindar:  Narration 
as  Knowing  in  the  Victory 
Odes."  Prof.  E.I.  Robbins. 


Richard  John  Mooi,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  “A 
Cladistic  Analysis  of  the 
Sand  Dollars  (Clypens- 
teroida:  Scute.lmm)  and 
Interpretation  of 
Heterochronie  Phenomena." 
Prof.  G.M.  Telford. 

Nicholas  J.  Watson,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  “Richard 
Rolle  and  the  Invention  of 
Authority.”  Prof.  D.  Fox. 

Friday,  December  18 

Elizabeth  Mary  Barrett, 
Department  of  English, 
"Believing  the  Unltelievable: 
Fictional  Self -Consciousness 
in  Four  Victorian  Novels." 
Prof.  S.P.  Rosenbaum. 

Peter  S.  Martin,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  "A  Theoretical 
Study  of  Excited  State  Pro- 
ton Transfer  to  Carbon  in 
Simple  Organic  Un- 
saturates.” Profs.  I.G. 
Csizmadia  and  K.  Yates. 

Thomas  Lloyd  Pannahecker. 
Department  of  Zoology,  "In- 
tracellular Messengers 
Associated  with  Oetopamine 
Receptors  and  Adipokinetic 
Hormone  Release  in  the 
Locust  Corpus  Cardiacum." 
Prof.  I.  Orchard. 

Monday,  December  21 

David  Smith  Thomson , 
Department  of  Chemistry, 

"A  Novel  Strategy  for  the 
Synthesis  of  Bicyclomycin.” 
Prof.  P.  Yates. 

Friday,  January  8 

Rene  Laprise,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Breaking  Moun- 
tain Waves."  Prof.  W.R. 
Peltier. 

Monday,  January  11 

Larry  Alan  Wasserman , 
Department  of  (Community 
Health,  "Some  Applications 
of  Belief  Functions  to 
Statistical  inference.”  Prof. 
D.  Andrews. 
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Supercomputer  decision  should  be  reviewed 


Our  Cray  has  already  experienced 
one  financial  disaster  — too  few 
people  are  willing  to  support  it  finan- 
cially — and  now  it  seeks  additional 
resources  without  an  investigation  of 
the  problem-  What  is  needed  is  an  in- 
dependent and  detailed  review.  No 
review  exists,  and  the  following  letter  is 
n0t  that,  but  it  does  represent  my 
attempt  to  highlight  the  main  concerns 
lis  simply  as  possible. 

The  U of  T supercomputer  experi- 
ment  is  bad  news  for  innovative  com- 
puting as  well  as  for  the  taxpayers  who 
finance  it.  Information  on  the  Cray  and 
the  proposal  has  been  classified  as  con- 
fident^ by  the  University  administra- 
tion, and  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
for  informed  public  discussion  of  the 
issues.  Thus  our  $15  million  mistake 
could  easily  escalate  to  $23  million. 

A year  and  a half  ago,  I documented 
my  scepticism  about  the  original  finan- 
cial plan  for  the  Cray  operation.  Time 
and  events  have  shown  there  was  very 
little  reality  in  the  administration’s 
business  plan  presented  to  us  at  that 
time.  One  might  ask  if  the  projected 
revenue  for  the  Cray  from  research  user 
fees,  grants  and  commercial  sales  for 
1987-88  will  even  reach  20  percent  of 
the  business  plan  numbers.  Misjudge- 
ment on  this  scale  by  our  senior  ad- 
ministration should  give  us  pause. 

In  the  business  world,  the  sobering 
accountability  of  the  bottom  line  deter- 
mines reality.  The  Nov.  16  issue  of  The 
Financial  Post  has  a story  on  the 
demise  of  the  Omnibus  company  that 


carries  an  important  message  for  our 
Cray  proposal.  Having  a Cray  can  be 
likened  to  “buying  a $1,000  Hasselblad 
camera  when  a $300  Nikon  would  do  the 
trick,”  states  William  Kennedy,  vice- 
president  of  Crownx  Inc.,  who  served  as 
Omnibus’  president  in  the  last  six  weeks 
of  its  existence  before  it  collapsed  in 
bankruptcy  last  April.  Omnibus  owned  a 
Cray  similar  to  ours,  and  the  Cray  was  a 
principal  reason  for  its  failure.  The  basic 
problem  was  that  the  computer  graphics 
generated  by  the  Cray  could  not  com- 
pete in  cost  with  the  new  generation  of 
less  expensive  equipment  used  by  other 
companies.  Without  the  benefit  of  the 
deep  financial  pockets  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  or  the  University  of  Toronto  to 
bail  them  out,  Omnibus  went  broke.  Six 
months  earlier,  Omnibus,  you  may 
recall,  was  the  widely  advertised  and  so- 
called  first  commercial  customer  for  the 
U of  T Cray. 

The  U of  T Cray  is  a dual-processor 
Cray  X-MP.  This  model  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1982  by  Cray;  by  computer 
standards,  five  years  means  “old 
technology”.  Newer  systems  can  be  as 
much  as  10  times  more  cost  effective 
than  our  Cray,  ranging  from  the  low 
cost  Sun-4,  to  Multiflow  7/200,  to  the 
Eta-10-P.  Significantly,  the  cost- 
effectiveness  ratio  of  performance  to 
price  is  no  longer  tilted  in  favour  of  the 
very  largest  systems  as  it  once  was;  the 
opposite  is  now  true.  This  means  that 
one  no  longer  has  an  advantage  with  a 
Cray  X-MP,  as  Omnibus  discovered.  No 
amount  of  academic  obfuscation  can 


Context  important 
in  Thornton  quote 


As  chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  faculty 
.group  I am  quoted  in  the  Thornton 
report  on  the  divestment  issue  that  we 
did  not  assume  that  foreign  investment 
in  South  Africa  was  socially  injurious  or 
that  divestment  was  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  our  abhorrence  of  apartheid. 
The  quotation  is  formally  correct  but 
without  a fuller  context  it  is  quite 
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alter  this  new  reality  in  the  business 
world.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
within  a year  or  two,  computer  systems 
100  times  more  cost-effective  than  the 
aging  Cray  X-MP  will  be  available,  and 
one  should  pause  and  consider  carefully 
the  implications  of  this  if  one  is  attemp- 
ting to  justify  and  project  a four-to-five- 
year  plan  with  the  U of  T Cray  X-MP.  I 
don’t  think  this  has  been  done. 

Another  key  issue  is  that  of  com- 
puting capacity.  I believe  our  Cray 
capacity  is  not  appropriate  to  our  needs. 
One  hears  rumours  that  less  than  15 
percent  of  actual  capacity  has  been 
utilized  by  paying  customers  in  the  last 
12  months.  (I  don’t  believe  that  free 
cycles  should  be  included  in  this  utiliza- 
tion.) If  this  is  true,  then  we  have  far 
more  capacity  than  we  can  use  effec- 
tively. An  analogy  can  be  drawn  here 
with  the  Boeing  747  airplane.  Unless  a 
plane  of  that  size  and  cost  can  be  used 
continuously  for  long  hauls,  and  with  a 
sufficiently  high  occupancy,  it  fails  to  be 
economical.  For  example,  one  would  not 
think  of  flying  a 747  with  only  15  per- 
cent of  seats  sold  between  Toronto  and 
Kingston  on  a steady  basis.  Yet  we  may 
be  doing  just  that  with  the  U of  T Cray . 
The  Cray  overhead  costs  are  substantial 
by  university  computing  standards.  The 
ongoing  annual  maintenance  costs  for 
most  computer  systems  run  at  about  10 
percent  of  the  purchase  price,  and  this 
translates  to  something  like  $1  million 
per  year  just  for  equipment  service  to 
our  $10  million  Cray,  regardless  of  load 
factor  — a very  significant  overhead  and 
waste  if  we  are  not  utilizing  the  full 


capacity.  If  this  underutilization  of 
capacity  is  folded  into  a true  cost,  the 
cost-effectiveness  comparison  of  our 
Cray  suffers  even  more  than  was  in- 
dicated in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  presence  of  the 
Cray  can  be  a barrier  to  new,  innovative 
and  state-of-the-art  computing.  So  long 
as  excess  Cray  capacity  sits  unused  in 
our  computer  room , it  will  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  convince  granting 
agencies  to  provide  the  funds  for  new 
computer  systems  at  U of  T,  even  if 
they  are  more  innovative  and  cost- 
effective.  Thus  the  U of T Cray 
becomes  a handicap  for  those  who  wish 
to  explore  the  technologies  of  tomorrow 
and  their  applications  in  research.  That 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  this  circum- 
stance is  incredible  and  disturbing,  and 
even  more  so  when  one  realizes  that  this 
provincial  bail-out  is  being  promoted  as 
a high-technology  investment  and 
financed  by  the  public  purse  without  any 
public  information  or  opportunity  for 
public  debate. 

Why  the  secrecy  regarding  the  Cray 
utilization  data,  the  Cray  financial  data 
and  the  new  proposal?  It  seems  that  free 
flow  of  information  is  no  longer  a basic 
operating  principle  or  a sacred  trust  at 
our  institution.  I cannot  understand 
what  is  being  hidden  and  needs  to  be 
classified  as  confidential.  Perhaps  there 
is  more  to  the  Cray  story  than  we  know. 

Perhaps  if  we  did  know  more,  we 
might  choose  to  cut  our  losses. 

George  J.  Luste 
Department  of  Physics 


misleading,  as  might  be  surmised  from 
the  group’s  membership  (Principals  J.E. 
Chamberlin  and  Peter  Richardson  and 
Professors  Gregory  Baum,  J.P.  Carver, 
Ursula  Franklin,  Franklyn  Griffiths, 
Peter  Russell  and  Janice  Stein). 

We  were  in  fact  convinced  that  the 
University  should  divest.  President 
Connell  received  but  rejected  our 
representations  to  that  effect.  In  order 
to  secure  a fresh  and  more  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  issue  by  those  respons- 
ible for  University  policy,  we  proposed  a 
workshop/conference  on  foreign  invest- 
ment and  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  In 
an  effort  to  induce  President  Connell  to 
support  such  a workshop,  we  agreed 
that  for  its  purpose  we  should  not 
assume  that  foreign  investment  was 
socially  injurious,  but  that  instead  that 
proposition  should  be  fully  discussed. 

We  were  confident  that  independent 
and  fuller  inquiry  by  morally  sensitive 
persons  would  come  to  the  view  that  in- 
deed the  University  ought  long  ago  to 
have  sold  its  holdings  in  South  Africa. 
Professor  Thornton’s  report  demon- 
strates the  validity  of  this  judgement. 

Cranford  Pratt 

Department  oj  Political  Science 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  S8  for  up  to  35 
words  and  $.25  for  each  additional 
word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word 
as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the 
components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable 
to  University  of  Toronto  must  accom- 
pany your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 
10  days  before  Bulletin  publication 
date,  to  Marion  de  Courcy-lreland, 
Department  of  Communications,  45 
Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 
1 A1.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone. 

Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  - Metro 

Attractive  fully  furnished  house 

available  late  December  to  late 
August.  Three-storey,  five  bed- 
rooms, close  to  University  & TTC, 
across  from  large  park.  $1,500 
monthly  plus  utilities.  534-5866  or 
978-6926  (Roman). 

Annex  West  at  Bloor  Street. 
Duplex,  1-2  bedroom  lower,  new 
kitchen  & bath,  yard,  $1,225  in- 
clusive. Upper  3-bedroom,  new 
bath,  carpet,  hardwood.  $1,300  + 
hydro.  Basement  apartment, 
separate  entrance,  new  kitchen  & 
bath,  $750  inclusive.  Mrs.  Hill, 
days  665-6173,  evgs.  + weekends 
449-0559. 

Upper  Beaches.  Spacious  3-bed- 
room  semi,  finished  basement, 
fireplace,  skylight,  deck,  2 bath- 
rooms, parking,  close  to  TTC 
(streetcar),  schools,  library,  shops. 
Jan.  1 - July  1 (flexible).  $1,200/ 
month  + utilities.  Please  call 
between  6-9  p.m.  690-1342. 
Bayvlew-Egllnton-Mt.  Pleasant 
area.  2-bedroom  apt.,  fully  fur- 
nished, utilities  included,  with  park- 
ing, garden,  sundeck.  $965/month. 
Non-smokers  only.  Occupancy: 
Feb.  1,  1988,  possibly  earlier. 
Please  call:  483-1736. 
Bay-Welles!ey  — Large,  sunny, 
renovated  2-bedroom  apartment, 
on  2 floors,  with  high  ceilings  in 
historic  house,  4 appliances. 
$1,500.  ALSO  — 1-bedroom 
renovated  flat  with  kitchen,  $550. 
Walk  to.  University!  962-6692, 
485-5996  evenings. 


Sublet  — February,  March  and 
April.  For  responsible,  non-smoking 
single  adult.  Large,  sunny, 
one-bedroom  apartment.  Fully  fur- 
nished. Residential  street  near  Bloor 
& Bathurst.  Walking  distance  from 
U of  T.  $550/ month.  References 
requested.  Inge  533-0500. 
Bathurst/Bloor  — renovated  2-bed- 
room lower,  5 appliances,  fireplace, 
dining-room,  eat-in  kitchen,  yard, 
walk  to  subway:  6, 12  or  18  month 
lease,  $1,350,  utilities  included. 
January  1.  Erich,  537-3464,  days 
968-0242. 

Feb.  1/88  for  6 to  12  months. 

Mississauga,  fully  furnished  5- 
bedroom  house,  family  room,  rec. 
room,  2 baths,  2 fireplaces, 
attached  garage,  6 appliances, 
large  wooded  lot.  $1,700  per  mo. 
plus  utilities,  car  available, 
274-4210. 

Danforth-Pape.  3-bedroom  + 
finished  room  in  basement.  2 
bathrooms,  large  kitchen  & 
breakfast  room,  unfurnished,  5 
appliances,  low  utilities,  fenced 
garden  in  quiet  street  close  to  sub- 
way. $1,300.  Children  welcome. 
466-5134. 

Five-bedroom,  Annex  family 
home.  Unfurnished.  All  appliances. 
Near  elementary  school,  subway, 
university.  One  car  parking,  garden, 
sunroom,  family  room,  two  bath- 
rooms. Available  Jan.  1,  three 
years.  $2,000  monthly.  Judy 
Campbell  489-2129  or  Elizabeth 
Gray  960-0763. 

January  1st  for  4 to  5 months, 

beautiful  furnished  detached  house 
and  garden.  Hillcrest  Park  area.  10 
min.  bus  ride  to  campus.  Separate 
living-  and  dining-  rooms,  kitchen, 

3 bedrooms  plus  studytoedroom,  2 
bathrooms,  6 appliances,  alarm 
system,  private  driveway  parking. 
$1,500  per  month  plus  utilities. 
References,  phone  656-5043. 

Bloor -Bathurst:  Furnished, 

spacious,  one-bedroom  apartment 
for  rent  (immediately  to  April  30). 
First  floor  of  house,  separate 
entrance,  cable,  fuil  kitchen,  bath- 
room. Prefer  one  person,  non- 
smoker.  $850  inclusive.  588-4646 
after  8 p.m. 

Duplex  for  rent:  Broadview/ 
Danforth.  Minutes  to  U Of  T by  sub- 
way. Quiet,  spacious,  bright,  renov- 
ated two-bedroom  upper  cn  two 
floors.  Luxury  bath,  five  appliances, 
two  decks,  fireplace,  garage,  Non- 
smoking couple  or  small  family. 
$1,250  +.  Call  487-1093. 


Lower  Forest  Hiil  large,  bright, 
newly  decorated,  upper  duplex,  3 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms  (1  en- 
suite),  central  air-conditioning, 
broadloom,  garage,  4 appliances, 
481-0818,  $1,500. 

Annex  W.-Euciid  Ave.  Spacious, 
renovated  1 -bedroom  apartment  on 
ground  floor  of  home;  private  en- 
trance, eat-in  kitchen,  close  to  Bloor 
subway,  U of  T and  major 
hospitals.  References.  $800+.  Call 
534-8485, 

Short-term  rental.  Parkdale,  King/ 
Dufferin,  old-world  charm,  clean, 
fresh,  first  floor  of  house  (one  bed- 
room) and  basement,  with  extra 
bathroom,  large  kitchen,  parking, 
laundry  facilities,  adult  building. 
December  18th,  term  negotiable. 
$875  inclusive.  233-6549. 

Bay  St.  — downtown,  executive 
one-bedroom,  furnished,  cable, 
pool,  etc.,  parking  available.  $1,275 
— immediately  until  June  30. 
598-5643. 

Bloor/  St.  George.  New  luxury 
1 -bedroom  condo  + solarium.  6 
appliances.  $1,150  per  month. 
Available  immediately.  531-2814. 
Prime  North  Toronto  home. 
$1 ,950/month,  furnished,  warm  & 
unique.  Country  kitchen,  3 bed- 
rooms, gardens,  patio,  schools, 
bus,  shops.  John  Ross  Robertson, 
Havergal,  Bialik  schools.  Churches, 
synagogue.  2 year  spring  lease 
preferred.  Joan  Costa,  487-4311, 
486-0244. 

Walmer  Road  — minutes  from 
U of  T,  bright,  quiet,  book-filled, 
well-furnished  apartment:  bed- 
room, study,  living-room,  dining- 
room, large  balcony  — available 
February  Ist-June  1st  1988,  $850 
a month  — call  Lon  — 926-1971. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Responsible  mature  woman 
lawyer,  quiet  non-smoker,  non- 
drinker, seeks  furnished  room  or 
apartment.  Will  house-sit,  near 
campus.  January  — April.  Ref- 
erences available.  Cal!  (306) 
242-6283  (collect). 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
Department  of  Mathematics 
Scarborough  Campus 

Applications  are  invited  for  a limited  term  Assistant  Pro- 
fessorship, beginning  July  1, 1988,  foraterm  of  two  years. 
Applications  from  male  and  female  candidates  in  any  branch 
of  pure  or  applied  mathematics  are  welcome.  Duties  consist 
of  research  and  teaching,  and  candidates  must  demonstrate 
clear  strength  in  both.  Applications  should  be  sent  to: 

Professor  J.M.  Perz 

Chairman,  Physical  Sciences  Division 

Scarborough  Campus,  University  of  Toronto 

1265  Military  Trail 

Scarborough,  Ontario,  Canada 

MIC  1A4 

and  should  include  a complete  curriculum  vitae,  and  the 
names  of  at  least  three  referees.  The  deadline  is  February 
15, 1988.  In  accordance  with  Canadian  Immigration  require- 
ments, this  advertisement  is  directed  to  Canadian  citizens 
and  permanent  residents. 


Visiting  professor  and  spouse, 
non-smokers,  seek  large  apartment 
or  house,  central  Toronto,  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished,  approx- 
imately August  1988  — June  1989. 
Rent  negotiable.  Toronto  refer- 
ences. Contact  C.  Mitchell,  Law 
Department,  Carleton  University, 
Ottawa.  (613)  564-5589. 

Wanted  to  Rent:  Unfurnished, 
bright,  spacious  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  small  well-kept  apart- 
ment building  or  professionally 
renovated  house.  Open  concept 
kitchen/living  area  preferred.  Will 
pay  up  to  $950/monfh  for  five  ap- 
pliances, deck,  downtown  location. 
Have  references,  ready  to  move 
Jan.  1/88.  Call  596-5769  days. 
Professor  (male)  seeks  clean 
room,  preferably  furnished,  in  quiet 
house  for  Jan.  1 — March  31. 
Close  to  U of  T or  TTC.  Phone 
Sandra,  days  978-5698. 


Accommodation 

Shared/Exchanges 

House  to  share  Danforth/ Broad- 
view. Transit.  Large,  quality 
renovation;  smoke-. and  pet-free: 
bedroom/office  with  private  deck 
over  backyard,  newly  furnished. 
Ideal  for  male  or  female  professor. 
Considerate  and  organized 
housemate  wanted.  Share  entire 
house  $450  includes  cleaning. 
Available  December  12th.  Ken 
Shepard  Ph.D.  463-0423. 
Non-smoker  wanted  to  share  with 
two  others  a beautiful  Victorian . 
home  (two  fireplaces,  laundry 
facilities,  wonderful  kitchen)  on 
Spadina  south  of  Harbord.  $500/ 
month,  parking  available  $45/ 
month.  920-8645. 

A visiting  scientist  from 
Jerusalem,  Israel,  is  interested  in 
exchanging  apartments  and  cars  for 
a year  (August  '88  — August  ‘89). 
Will  exchange  a wonderful  and 
spacious  4-bedroom,  study,  living- 
room  and  garden,  all  utilities  and 
2 cars  in  a quiet  and  green  area 
of  Jerusalem,  just  200m.  from 
Hebrew  Univ.  main  campus  — for 
a comparable  arrangement  in 
Toronto  and  suburbs.  Call  02- 
534495  (H)  or  02-428611  (W),  or 
Bitnet  Selzer@Hujimd;  Dr.  Seltzer, 

7 Ha'guy  Str.,  Jerusalem,  Israel. 
Blue  Mountains:  Sydney, 
Australia.  Academic  currently  in 
Toronto  on  sabbatical  seeks  house 
exchange  May-August  1988.  Brick 
house  near  Springwood  offers  2 
bedrooms,  study,  living-room, 
dining-room,  kitchen,  within 
commuting  distance  from  Sydney. 
Superb  location  for  bushwalking, 
horse  riding.  Photos,  details:  con- 
tact E.  Magner  978-3719. 


Houses/properties 

For  Sale  or  Wanted 

Leslie/Steeles:  Modem  5-bedroom 
home,  family  room,  2 walkouts, 
large  yard,  gas  BBQ,  patio,  main 
floor  laundry,  'finished'  basement, 
near  public  transit,  shopping,  ex- 
cellent schools,  extra  insulation, 
double  garage,  centra!  air,  central 
vacuum.  $359,900.  ($1,000  reward 
for  finding  buyer).  881 -0580. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 

Sabbatical  in  Avignon.  Ancient 
restored  farmhouse,  secluded  but 
not  isolated,  fabulous  views.  4 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms  (one  ensuite); 
2 studies,  double  living-room,  fully 
furnished  & equipped  (colour  t.v., 
stereo,  5 bicycles,  mobilette,  etc.). 
750  metres  on  country  lane  from 
exceptional  village  schoolhouse. 
$895  per  month,  available  August 
20,  1988  - June  20,  1989. 
Photos,  details,  call  Professor 
L.  Waverman  at  978-8637  or 
928-0122. 


Aix-en-Provence,  South  of  France. 

A 3-bedroom  house  (furnished)  in 
the  picturesque  village  of 
Puyloubier,  20  km.  east  of  Aix. 
Available  August  1988  — August 
1989.  $450/month  + utilities.  Beth, 
533-8844  (after  8 p.m.)  or 
978-7458  (days). 

Glasgow,  Scotland  — Spending 
study  leave  or  vacation  in  Scotland? 
Fully  equipped  and  nicely  furnished 
2-bedroom  apartment  in  West  End. 
Walk  to  subway,  Botanical  Gardens, 
University,  Art  Galiery  and 
Museum,  etc.  Available  August/ 
September  1988.  Photos  available. 
Call  Professor  Jardine  at  978-2921 
or  234-0262. 


Vacation/Leisure 

Backpack  Canada  & United  Slates. 

Adventuresome  backpacking  treks 
in  the  magnificent  Canadian 
Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  the  Appalachians  during 
the  autumn  colour  season,  the 
Florida  Trail,  hut  hopping  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Andes  Mountains  of  Peru, 
and  other  exciting  treks.  For  those 
who  feel  a full  backpacking  trip 
wouid  be  too  difficult  for  them,  we 
have  some  trips  where  we  hike  out 
daily  from  a base  camp  in  scenic 
backccuntry  areas.  No  experience 
necessary.  Trips  are  7 to  10  days' 
duration  (Peru  is  17  days).  Request 
brochure.  WILLARDS  ADVENTURE 
CLUB,  Box  10,  Barrie,  Ontario, 
Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705)  737-1881 
daytime,  (705)  728-4787  evenings. 

CLEARWATER,  FLORIDA.  3-bed- 
room  home.  Close  to  beaches, 
tennis  and  golf.  Ideal  tor  1 or  2 
families.  US  $300/  week  April- 
November;  US  $350/  week 
December-March,  extended  rates 
on  request.  Call  Denise  at  534-1772 
or  751-9892. 


Secretarial 


Typing  of  books,  theses,  articles 

by  university  graduate.  Six  years’ 
experience  typing  lengthy  university 
documents  in  most  disciplines.  Ex- 
cellent work;  brief  turnaround.  IBM 
Correcting  Selectric  III.  $1.50  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Pamela, 
925-4967.  St.  George. 

ULTRA  WORD  PROCESSING.  Near 
U of  T.  The  specialists  in  Theses, 
Reports,  Multiple  Letters,  Trans- 
cription, and  Persuasive  Resumes. 
Superior  print  quality  (not  dot 
matrix).  Our  new  expanded  location 
is:  720  Spadina/at  Bloor,  Suite  306. 
968-6327. 

EXCELLENT  WORD  PROCESSING 

skills  available.  Fast,  accurate  pro- 
cessing of  reports,  manuscripts, 
theses,  etc.:  REASONABLE  rates, 
DEPENDABLE,  CONFIDENTIAL  ser- 
vice. Cal!  Ms  Fulford,  445-8499. 
Pick  up  & delivery  of  large  projects. 
WordWrfght  Processing:  Intelligent 
and  accurate  letter  quality  by  a BA 
in  English  Literature.  Speedy  typist; 
fast  turnaround;  minor  editing  for 
grammar  and  spelling.  Specializing 
in  manuscripts  and  graduate 
essays.  Special  Introductory  Rates. 
466-6298. 

Word  Processing/Typing.  Accur- 
ate, experienced,  reliable.  Work 
stored  on  disk.  Superior  quality 
print.  Dictaphone  available. 
Graphics.  Reasonable  rates.  Many 
printwheel  styles.  Phone  Kathy  at 
269-5119. 

Term  papers,  theses,  resumes, 
covering  letters.  Accurate,  reliable 
word  processing.  Student  rates. 
463-1986. 

Do  you  need  essays,  reports, 
letters,  etc.  typed?  I will  type  in  my 
home.  Cal!  me  at  242-2855,  Mary. 

I am  located  at  Islington  and  Dixon 
Rd. 


Miscellaneous 

Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If  y0u 

employed  by  the  U of  T you  ca”; 
join  the  Universities  and  CollenPc 
Credit  Union  (Unicoll).  For  funL 
information  call  978-5505  and 
ask  for  the  member  services 
department. 

PASSPORT  PHOTOS.  Located  a, 
TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd  floor 
College  St.  entrance).  Still  $6  5o 
(Incl.  tax)  for  2 B/W  Polaroid  (Cash 
or  Internal  Billing  only).  595-4084 
Wednesday  11-1  - no  appoint! 
ment  necessary. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Workshops  forming  with  "accent' 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro- 
nunciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Now  in  its  third  year.  Over  200 
satisfied  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants 
Personalized  attention.  Christine 
Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg.  OSLA  Language/ 
Speech  Pathologist.  767-6691. 
SINGLES  GROUP.  High  Society  is 
a singles  group  whose  puipose  is  to 
provide  a social  environment  for 
college  and  university-educated 
men  and  women.  Functions  are 
held  bi-monthiy.  For  membership 
information  call  High  Society  - 
633-8908. 

WORDPROCESSINGI  Do-it-yourself 
or  we  do  it.  TEDDYBEAR  COM- 
PUTER TIME  RENTAL.  Best  laser 
printer.  Complicated  formatting 
Three  hours  free  time  to  new  users 
after  six.  20  Spadina  Rd.  at  Bloor 
921-3830. 

Pregnant?  Loving  couple  wishes  to 
adopt  and  provide  home  and  best 
of  care  for  your  unborn  child.  Work- 
ing with  approved  agency.  Call  Pal 
collect  (416)  482-4508. 

HONORS  TUTORING  SERVICES. 
Specializing  in:  maths,  physics, 
English,  business  administration 
and  economics  for  grades  8 
through  13,  undergrads  and  mature 
students.  Instructions  in  traffic  ac- 
cident investigation  and  reconstruc- 
tion techniques.  Low  fees!  Flexible 
times!  All  are  welcomed.  804  A St. 
Clair  Ave.  W.,  Suite  101,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M6J  1W4,  Call  656-1314 

ZEN  MEDITATION.  Weekend  begin- 
ners retreat.  Dec.  11,  7 p.m. 
through  Dec.  13, 4 p.m.  Instruction 
in  postures,  breathing  & concentra- 
tion. $140.  For  more  information 
contact:  Zen  Buddhist  Temple,  46 
Gwynne  Avenue  (King  and  Dufferin) 
533-6911.  Meditation  and  services 
are  held  regularly  Sundays  at 
5 p.m.  Ail  welcome. 

Season’s  Greetings.  The  Foresters 
Club  annual  Christmas  tree  sale  will 
take  place  on  December  11, 12, 13, 
and  18-22  at  the  south-east  corner 
ol  Devonshire  & Bloor.  Come  on 
out,  great  trees  at  great  prices.  Pro- 
ceeds to  Forestry  Student 
Organization. 

MOTHER’S  HELP  WANTED. 

Responsible  soft-spoken  individual 
to  care  for  7 month-old  boy,  4 
hours  daily,  five  days  a week. 
Character  references  requested 
Annex  location,  phone  924-7544. 
LATINISTS  wanted  for  training  pro- 
gramme in  computer  applications 
and  medieval  English  history 
research  project.  $315.00  weekly 
tor  about  eleven  months  starting 
January.  Candidates  must  be  Cana- 
dian residents  and  unemployed 
Phone  978-4882  weekdays  9-5  ex- 
cept Thursdays. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS' 
DATABASE  MANAGERS  wanted  »' 
training  in  PC/ORACLE  and  SQL^S 
providing  experience  for  jobs  pay- 
ing $30,000.00  annually.  S315.00 
weekly  for  about  eleven  months^ 
Candidates  must  be  unempl°ye“ 
Canadian  residents.  P|,on 
978-4882  weekdays  9-5  excep' 
Thursdays. 
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